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Own a Newspaper! 


By so doing the 





business of your job office will be increased. 
The local newspaper brings job printing. 
Its influence is great. It commands business. 


A job office and a local newspaper make a 


strong and profitable partnership. 
A local newspaper is a local power. 


The modern method of publishing a paper 
economically is by the use of ready-print 
sheets. 


Our ready-printed sheets enable printers to publish a daily, 
weekly or monthly paper at small cost. 


These sheets are up-to-date in every respect. They are sup- 
plied in various sizes in both four and eight-page forms. 


All sizes, kinds and styles. 
Publishers select the classes of matter wanted. 


We supply from nine different points, so as to be near our 
customers. 





Send for samples and information. 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER UNION, 
134 LEONARD STREET, New York City. 
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SUCCESSFUL NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 





EXPERIENCES OF MR. ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA ‘‘CALL,” 
WHO HAS SPENT OVER A MILLION 
DOLLARS THIS WAY—ADVERTISES 
IN OTHER PAPERS AND BELIEVES THE 
CHICAGO POLICY IN THIS MATTER 
‘*CHILD’S PLAY”—LOCAL ADVER- 
TISERS READ ‘‘PRINTERS’ INK,’’ AND 
PROFIT BY IT—COMMENTS ON PHILA- 
DELPHIA ADVERTISING AND ADVER- 
TISERS. 


Mr. Robert S. Davis, proprietor of 
the Philadelphia gcse smonimn 
Call, has spent over |. 

a million dollars in 
advertising the Cail 
and other publica- 
tions with which he 
has been connected. 
He is a believer in 
and an authority 
on advertising for 
newspapers, news- 
papers for advertis- 
ing,and advertising 
for advertisers. 
The opinions of 
Mr. Davis on these 
subjects are conse- 
quently interesting 
and valuable. A 
representative of ne 
PRINTERS’ INK } 
called upon Mr. 

Davis at his Phila- 
delphia office, and 
induced him to sub- 
mit to an interview for the benefit of 
the readers of PrtNTERs’ INK. 

Mr. Davis started by saying that in 
his opinion PRINTERS’ INK was a very 
valuable publication both to those who 
were advertising, as well as those who 
contemplated advertising, as it told 
them how and when to do it, and 
pointed out the best ways and means. 
He thought it of special value to news- 
paper men, because it deals with adver- 
tising as relating both to themselves 
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and the advertisers, and was full of 
suggestions, hints and information con- 
cerning the art of advertising, which a 
newspaper man could utilize in dealing 
with his own advertisers. Its value to 
the general advertiser he thought 
equally great, on account of the vast 
amount of really valuable suggestions 
it constantly contained. 

**Do you believe your own success 
was aided by advertising?” was 
asked. 

“‘Yes! I believe every business 
must advertise to be successful—not 
spasmodically, but continually.” 

**Do you believe in advertising in 

<q other newspapers?” 
4 “Yes! By ad- 
| vertising in other 
newspapers you 
catch the attention 
of other readers, 
and so increase 
your own circula- 
tion.”’ 

Mr. Davis said 
that the delivery 
system of the Ca// 
was now like all 
metropolitan news- 
papers. It has a 
carrier system, a 
wholesale delivery 
by wagon, and 
street sales by boys 

|; and girls, also men 
/ and women. A few 
| years ago the sales 
“5a upon the streets 
were confined al- 
most exclusively to 
a few American boys and American 
girls. Now the streets were full of 
Italian boys and Italian girls. The 
reason lay in the larger circulation, 
which enables more people to engage 
in selling it. 

‘Do you offer premiums?’’ was 
asked. 

‘*No, the best premium is the paper 
itself. Of course when you first start 
a paper, it may be necessary to offer 
premiums to get it into the hands of the 
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public. After a paper is once intro- 
duced, merit alone tells.” 

‘*T understand you have had a long 
and varied experience in advertising ?” 

‘* About 25 years. During this time 
I have spent over a million dollars in 
establishing various publications.”’ 

‘*Do you consider any of this vast 
sum unwisely spent ?”’ 

‘‘No. About three-quarters of this 
fund was spent in producing good 
results, and the other quarter in learn- 
ing how to advertise. Experience is 
always good capital, and I regard the 
querter spent in getting it as well 
invested—in fact, as a very profitable 
investment.” 

**You use the columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK because you want advertisers to 
see the Ca// in an advertiser’s news- 

T ed 

‘*Certainly. The Ca// is for adver- 
tisers as well as for readers.”’ 

‘*During the time you have used 
PRINTERS’ INK have you had any 
increased business from that source ?,” 

**Yes, Mr. Hoopes, who attends to 
my foreign advertising, says that the 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK has 
been the means of bringing the Ca// to 
the notice of advertisers who have not 
heretofore considered it.’’ 

The Cail does not furnish any affi- 
davits of circulation, but its books are 
always open to advertisers. Mr. 
Davis says, however, that few people 
care to come into a man’s office, and 
check up his books, and he has conse- 
quently devised a scheme to obviate the 
necessity. He gives prospective adver- 
tisers the names of a number of news- 
dealers in their own neighborhood, and 
the number of copies they sell, asking 
them to inquire of the newsdealer how 
many copies he sells of the other 
papers. What surprises the advertiser 
most, says Mr. Davis, is how few of 
the other afternoon papers sell as many 
copies as he had supposed. 

‘*What do you believe a fair rate 
per thousand for circulation ?”’ 

‘* First-class mediums half a cent.”’ 

‘You have a large volume of local 
advertising. Do you have any trouble 
with rates or positions ?” 

‘*None whatever. Fair rates to all 
—the best positions to the largest ad- 
vertisers.”’ 

Mr. Davis said he was in favor of 
the agent in local advertising. He 
considers agents a great aid in increas- 
ing the business of a newspaper, as 
they constantly come in contact with 


advertisers that are not yet in touch 
with the paper, and generally succeed 
in inducing them to be one of the num- 
ber. They take a great labor away 
from the publisher in following up the 
advertiser in the detail work of infor- 
mation and suggestion. He thinks that 
the Philadelphia advertisers under- 
stand the science of advertising better 
than the advertisers in any other city, 
because in the majority of cases the 
head of the Philadelphia firm gives his 
attention to the advertising, and be- 
comes, as it were, an expert. The 
Philadelphia advertiser, he continued, 
needs very little advice either as to the 
typographical appearance or proper 
wording of his ads. He is a very per- 
sistent advertiser, even im dull times. 
Mr. Davis considers it profitable to ad- 
vertise in dull times from the fact that 
by advertising when the season is dull 
a merchant’s goods are well known 
when the busy season commences, and 
people very naturally go to the mer- 
chant of whom they have been reading 
during the dull season. He believes 
that advertising has practically elimi- 
nated the dull season, as constant ad- 
vertising results in constant buying. 
He thinks women read the newspapers 
more for the dry goods ads than they 
do for the news—an assertion he makes 
in entire good faith. 

“*Coming back to the Ca//, do you 
place any advertising on your front 
page ?’’ the reporter asked. 

“I try to keep every one off the 
front page by making the price pro- 
hibitive. But sometimes a customer 
will insist on paying the price, and, of 
course, he gets there.’’ 

**Do you believe in working for the 
want advertising?” 

*“*Ves ; it is the most difficult to get. 
Only a paper with a large circulation 
can get it. Such has been my experi- 
ence and observation.” 

‘*Do you find that the local adver- 
tisers read PRINTERS’ INK ?”’ 

‘*Yes. Advertisers are studying the 
art more and more. They are regard- 
ing it as a science ; they give as much 
attention to it as they do to buying 
goods. They believe in keeping posted 
in all new advertising ideas. My ad- 
vertising manager says many ef our 
customers get ideas and suggestions 
from PRINTERS’ INK and speak of it in 
a flattering way. The interviews with 
advertisers are specially valuable.”’ 

Mr. Davis considers the special agent 
as valuable as the local agent. 
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THE ST. LOUIS ‘‘ REPUBLIC.” 


Under the name Missouri Gazette 
the first edition of the Republic was is- 
sued on the 12th of July, 1808. 

Its founder was Joseph Charless, the 
pioneer printer of the trans-Mississippi 
country and the gr wes of journalism 
in all this part of the world. He was 
the owner, publisher, editor and local 
reporter of the only newspaper printed 
in the English 
or any other lan- 
guage between 
the big river 
and the Pacific 
Ocean. It 
would not be 
surprising if, in 
addition to 
these functions, 
Mr. Charless 
had to lend a 
hand, upon oc- 
casion, in work- 
ing the little 
Ramage screw press from which the 
Gazette was turned off at the alarming 
rate of seventy-five impressions an 
hour. But it cost much perspiration to 
drive that press, and a brawny Ameri- 
can of African origin furnished the 
motive power as a regular thing. 








JOSEPH CHARLESS. 
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‘‘hot youth when George the Third 
was King ’’ by taking part in the up- 
rising of 1795, and filed from his native 
land lest a worse thing should happen — 
tohim. Arriving at New York in the 
following year, he settled in Phila- 
delphia, where for several years he 
was employed by Matthew Carey, the 
leading publisher of that town, and 
assisted in printing the first quarto 
edition of the Bible ever issued in the 
United States. He soon found that 
the life of a printer in Philadelphia 
was not a royal road to wealth, and 
with the wife whom he had married 
there he came West to Lexington, 
Ky., in 1800, thence to Louisville 
in 1806, and to St. Louis in 1808. 
Here he continued in active man- 
agement of the Gazette until 1820. 
Afterwards he engaged in the drug 
business and died in 1834 at the age of 
62. His widow survived until the 3d 
of March, 1852, dying at the advanced 
age of 81. One of the things recorded 
of her is that she took an active part 
in organizing the first Presbyterian 
Church established in St. Louis. 

The type for the first issue of the 
Gazette was set by Jacob Hinkle, who 
had come from Louisville with Char- 
less. The work was done in a little 
room in a one-story frame house on 


THE REPUBLICAN BUILDING IN 1827. 


An adventurous spirit was this 
Joseph Charless, and a good type of 
the ‘pioneers who have builded the 
mighty power of the American Re- 
public. Born in Westmeath, Ireland, 
on July 16, 1772, “he celebrated his 


the east side of Main street, just one 
biock from the river, and between the 
present Elm street and Clark avenue. 
Mr. Hinkle continued for a time to 
be both foreman and corps of com- 
positors and he afterward rioted in the 
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luxury of two rooms, in one of which 
he kept his family, while the other was 
used as composing room, editorial sanc- 
tum and business office of the paper. 

It was a rough and rocky road that 
printer folk had to travel in the Middle 
West in the early years of the century. 
St. Louis was a French village of log 
and frame houses, huddled close to 
the banks of the Mississippi, and con- 
taining only a little more than 1,000 
people. With the exception of a few 
settlements scattered along the valley 
of the Missouri the country to the 
westward was a wilderness inhabited 
by Indians and by wild beasts of the 
forest and prairie. Lead from the 
mines southward was one of the prin- 
cipal staples of trade. Another was 
fur and peltries obtained by barter 
from the Indians who daily thronged 
the settlement, and, inspired by the 
traders’ firewater, often raised Cain in 
the streets, fighting among themselves, 
killing the settlers’ hogs and cattle and 
occasionally setting fire to a barn. 
Some of the early issues of the Gazette 
contain vivid accounts of the riotous 
conduct of the Indians, coupled with 
urgent demands that something be 
done to the traders who sold them 
liquor in violation of law. 

Indians and illicit whiskey were not 
the only things that harrowed the soul 
of Pioneer Charless. He was satisfied 
if he had to wait no more than forty 
days and forty nights for news from 
Washington and Baltimore. But ven- 
erable and hoary as eastern and foreign 
news was when it came in regular 
course, the slow weekly mail was not 
even regular. There was a great 
stretch of almost roadless country be- 
tween St. Louis and the center of 
western civilization at Lexington, Ky., 
and in hard weather travel was often 
suspended for weeks. Thus, for in- 
stance, on January 25, 1809, the edi- 
tor was under the painful necessity of 
explaining that for two months there 
had been no mails from the East, on 
which he depended for the greater 
portion of his news. 

Indeed, so crude were the means of 
communication that for several years 
Mr. Charless was often hard put to it 
to obtain the small supplies of material 
necessary to carry on the publication. 
On December 17, 1813, he told his 
subscribers that ‘‘by the most cruel 
and unfortunate disappointment in the 
receipt of r” he would be com- 


pelled to suspend publication for a few 
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weeks and issue a weekly handbill 
gratis. As late as January 22, 1814, 
he was still without paper, a predica- 
ment that was due to being ‘“‘ cut off 
by an immense space of country from 
a source of supply.” He further ex- 
plains that ‘‘ample funds were for- 
warded to Lexington, but in conse- 
quence of no regular trade being car- 
ried on with that place, his paper waits 
for an Sectdaetel trader coming this 
way.’’ What Mr. Charless would 
have done for paper if he had been 
pone a blanket sheet, the Lord only 

nows. But he was not doing any- 
thing of the kind. The first issues 
were printed on foolscap, each e 
being 73{x12% inches, with three 
columns to each of the four pages. It 
was some years, too, before the sub- 
scription lists rose to a ream a week, 
so that a four-mule load of paper would 
have lasted quite a while, if only he 
could have got it. 

But in 1811 Fulton & Livingston 
commenced building steamboats at 
Pittsburgh, and when these began 
making trips to St. Louis, some years 
later, many of the difficulties that had 
beset the pioneer printer began to dis- 
appear. Not only did print paper 
come regularly and news quicker, but 
the town took on an active little boom, 
increasing its population of newspaper 
readers, so that by 1818 the subscription 
list rose to the 1,000 mark, or more 
than two reams a week. Still, it was 
not until 1829 that the pioneer faper, 
now the property of Edward Charless, 
and its name changed to Missouri Re- 
publican, began to spread itself in the 
annihilation of time and distance. On 
the 15th of December of the Jast- 
named year the Republican surprised 
its readers by printing President An- 
drew Jackson’s first annual message 
to Congress, which, ‘‘ through the un- 
exampled exertion ’’ of the contractors 
on the route, had been ‘‘ conveyed 
from Washington to Cincinnati in 50 
hours and from Louisville to this place 
in 48 hours.”’ 

The first Monday in December that 
year was the 7th, so if the message 
was delivered on the first day of the 
session, and copies were started the 
same afternoon, the time of trans- 
mission was something more than seven 
days. But as news-gathering went in 
those times, it is not likely that copies 
of the message were obtainable on the 
day of its delivery, and in spite of ‘‘ the 
unexampled exertion”’ of the contract- 

















ors, it is evident that there were delays 
on the route. Barring the gap be- 
tween Cincinnati and Louisville, the 
whole distance was covered in four 
days and two hours, and as the dis- 
tance from the former place to the lat- 
ter could have been hardly more than 
12 hours by good steamboat, it appears 
that the best possible time for quick 
news from Washington to St. Louis in 
1829 was something less than five days. 

It was a good many years before this 
possible best was realized. On Tues- 
day, December 10, 1844, the Republic 
printed President Tyler’s annual mes- 
sage, which had been delivered to Con- 
gress on Tuesday, the 3d. The docu- 
ment had reached Cincinnati by special 
express on Friday afternoon, had been 
put into type there and copies dis- 
patched to Louisville by steamboat. 
Thence it was conveyed to St. Louis 
‘*by Mr. Frost, of the Eastern Stage 
Coach Line, by express,’’ and delivered 
in St. Louis at 1 o’clock on Monday 
afternoon, the whole distance from 
Washington, stoppages included, hav- 
ing been made in a little more than six 
days. This feat was surpassed in the 
publication in 1846 of President Polk’s 
annual message, which was received 
in four days from Baltimore and printed 
in the issue of December 14. 

But in 1847 the Republic fairly out- 
did itself by getting the President’s 
message from Washington in three 
days. From Philadelphia, whither it 
had been conveyed by quick mail, 
the message was telegraphed to Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and from that place it 
was brought to St. Louis for the Ze- 
public by special arrangement with 
Eastman’s line of stages. This was 
declared to be ‘‘ the most magnificent 
enterprise of the uge.’’ Immediately 
upon its arrival the message was printed 
as an extra, and copies were sent out 
by the mails that night for general 
circulation and ‘‘to subscribers all 
over Missouri and Illinois.” The 
completion of the telegraph to the east 
bank of the Mississippi shortly after- 
wards deprived the Xepublic of the 
advantage of its quick express from 
Washington, and turned its enterprise 
into other channels. 

Having seen the Republic safely 
through the trials of infancy toa firm 
footing in the world of newspapers, it 
will be interesting to revert to some 
incidents of its history which link the 
little 7x12 weekly of 1808 with the 
great daily of to-day. There is hardly 
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another newspaper in the United 
States whose present nm more 


directly and smoothly evolved from 
its past. In spite of several changes 
of name, which will be noted directly, 
the Republic of to-day is the same in- 
stitution founded by Joseph Charless 
in 1808, and the men who now con- 
trol it are the relatives and descend- 
ants of those who were trained to the 
business by the elder and the younger 
Charless, and who formed partner- 
ships with the latter. 

The president of the company to- 
day, Charles W. Knapp, who is both 
editor and publisher of the paper, is 
the nephew of one of the partners of 
the younger Charless, who first entered 
the service of the paper in 1827, nearly 
seventy years ago. The secretary and 
treasurer, Paschall Carr, and the busi- 
ness manager, Walter B. Carr, are 
grandsons of another partner, who 
acquired an interest in 1828. There 
has been, in fact, but one absolute 
change of ownership, and that was 
only temporary. 

We have seen that Joseph Charless 
retired from the control in 1820. On 
the 12th of September of that year he 
sold the paper to James C. Cummins, 
who, eighteen months later, on March 
13, 1822, resold to Edward Charless, 
son of the founder. There has been 
no other complete change of owner- 
ship, and none that in any way 
approached completeness. Edward 
Charless was alert and enterprising, 
and, with a growing town for his field 
of operations, his path was as smooth 
as the path 
of a publisher 
ever is in a 
new and raw 
country. In 
1828 he form- 
ed a partner- 
ship with 
Nathaniel 
Paschall, who 
had learned 
the art and 
mystery of 
printing under 
the elder 
Charless, and was destined to act an 
important part in the development of 
the paper. In the preceding year, on 
‘Jackson Day,’’ the 8th of January, 
1827, George Knapp, a lad of 13, 
whose connection with the paper was 
to last for the extraordinary period of 
fifty-six years, with a decisive influ- 





NATHANIEL PASCHALL. 
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ence upon its destinies, entered the 
office, to begin learning the secrets of 
the art preservative. Nine years later, 
when the daily issue was started, in 
1836, George 
Knapp was 
admitted to 
a partnershi 
interest wit 
S Charless and 

§ Paschall. 
The Repub- 


the eve of 
great forward 
strides. A. B. 
Chambers, a 
brilliant and 
forcible controversialist, was editing the 
Salt River Journal at Bowling Green, 
in Pike County, Missouri. Seeking a 
broader field, he cast a covetous eye 
upon the lusty journal that had grown so 
steadily with St. Louis, and in 1837 
Charlessand Paschall sold to Chambers, 


GEORGE KNAPP. 


post of editor-in-chief, which he filled 
with marked ability and success until 
his death in 1866. The third member 
of the firm was Colonel John Knapp, 
who had fought in the war with 
Mexico, and was later to take a hand 
in the Jayhawk troubles of 1860 on the 
Kansas border. He assumed the busi- 
ness management, and introduced the 
incisive and energetic methods that 
were necessary to carry the enterprise 
successfully through the wonderful 
period of change and revolution that 
was at hand in every branch of news- 
paper publishing. Just how great 
those changes were is illustrated by 
comparing the double cylinder Hoe 
press, having a capacity of only 1,250 
complete papers an hour—bought in 
1853, shortly before his connection ~ 
with the paper began—with the double 
Hoe perfecting press, with a guaran- 
teed working capacity of 24,000 eight- 
page papers, printed, cut, folded and 
pasted, which was set up in the Re- 


Harris and Knapp, the junior member fud/ic’s press-room in 1879, some years 


of the new firm 
being George 
Knapp, to whom 
the reader has 


just been intro- 


duced. Harris 
soon dropped out, 
and the firm was 
thereafter Cham- 
bers & Knapp, 
until dissolved by 
the death of Col- 
onel Chambers, in 
May, 1854. In 
the meantime the city had multiplied 
its population and wealth six or seven 
fold, and Chambers & Knapp kept 
their paper always abreast with the 
progress ofthe town. The population 
of St. Louis in 1854 was 100,000 or 
more, and the paper was one of its 
well-established institutions. 

Upon the death of Colonel Cham- 
bers the ownership and control of the 
Republic assumed substantially the 
shape which it still retains. Mrs. 
Chambers held her late husband’s in- 
terest until August, 1855, and then 
sold. The new firm had for its senior 
member George Knapp, who had first 
entered the office nearly 30 years be- 
fore. Nathaniel Paschall, who had 
retired upon a competency in 1837, had 
met with reverses and had returned to 
the paper as associate editor with 
Colonel Chambers. He now became 
a member of the new firm with the 


JOHN KNAPP. 


before failing health admonished him 
to seek rest and recuperation in travel. 
John Knapp died in November, 1888. 
He was preceded to the grave by 
George Knapp, who died five years 
earlier, in September, 1883, after hav- 
ing been for 30 years at the head of 
the paper’s management and as widely 
known in Missouri and the West as 
the paper itself. 

There has been no time since 1855 
when the Repubiic has not been abso- 
lutely controlled by these three men or 
their heirs. It may be added that in 
spite of some minor changes of stock, 
the union of two of the above interests 
is sufficient for the control to-day. 

After the death of George Knapp 
and the retirement of John Knapp the 
next permanent reorganization was 
effected in November, 1887, by the 
election to the presidency of the com- 
pany of Colonel John Knapp’s eldest 
son, Charles W. Knapp, to whom was 
also intrusted 
the general 
management as 
editor and pub- 
lisher. Forthe 
duties of this 
responsible post 
Mr. Charles W. 

Knapp was pre- 
pared bytwenty “mm 
years’ experi- 
ence in the vari- 


ous branches of A. B. CHAMBERS, 
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the editorial and business depart- 
ments, having among other things 
been for a number of years editor, 
and practically the creator, of the 
Republic's widely’ circulated weekly 
edition, and later, until the autumn of 
1887, in charge of the Washington 
Bureau. He has remained continu- 
ously in the presidency since that year. 
From May, 1888, until May, 1893, 
Colonel’ Charles H. Jones filled the 
editor’s chair. On his retirement, 
President Knapp resumed the manage- 
ment of the editorial department as 
editor-in-chief, continuing charge of 
the business department also. The 
thorough equipment and wide circula- 
tion of the Repubiic, both daily and 
semi-weekly, sufficiently attest his high 
rank among the newspaper managers 
of the United States. 

Among the improvements and re- 
forms which mark Mr. Knapp’s ad- 
ministration as publisher and manager 
are a thoroughly systematized business 
department, and the costliest and most 
perfect battery of Hoe inset presses in 
all this part of the country. Of the 
three great machines in the Repudbic’s 
press-room two carry 28 pages each 
and the other 32 pages. He has 


also maintained the Repudiic’s repu- 


tation for leading in the  intro- 
duction of all the latest and best 
mechanical improvements, by substi- 
tuting the typesetting machine for 
hand work. In the Repudbic’s com- 
posing room twenty Mergenthaler ma- 
chines now set the type that eighty 
men formerly set by hand. 

Mr. Knapp is solely responsible for 
the revolution that has recently changed 
the weekly editions of many of the 

eat daily news rs into semi- 
Cain. "While itting the Weekly 
Republic back in the ’70’s, he con- 
ceived the idea that it would be a 
good thing to publish the weekly in 
two sections, one towards the first 
part of the week and the other to- 
wards the end of the week. This 
idea he carried out in the fall of 1890 
by changing the Weekly Republic to a 
twice-a-week paper. Another of his 
innovations that helped to make the 
Twice-a-Week Republic the most wide- 
ly circulated weekly or semi-weekly 
newspaper in the United States was 
the plan adopted in the fall of 1889 of 
printing it in five editions, with a page 
of news in each that is of special inter- 
est only in Missouri or the neighboring 
State to which it is sent, while for 


general circulation outside of the Re- 
pubic’s immediate territory this page 
of local State news is replaced by mat- 
ter of general interest. One of Mr. 
Knapp’s innovations that has not be- 
come so popular among publishers in 
St. Louis or elsewhere, as it ought to, 
is the regular publication of the Re- 
pubhc's circulation, daily and semi- 
weekly. 

Mr. Knapp is the president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, which comprises in its mem-~ 
bership nearly every daily newspaper 
of importance in the United States, 
and has been a member of its Executive 
Committee for five years past. He is 
also a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associated Press, the 
great national news organization of the 
country, having held that position since 
its organization, and a similar position 
in the Western Associated Press, of 
which ‘he was likewise the vice-presi- 
dent in 1883. 

The Republic, from its own files, can 
tell its own history and that of the city 
in which it is published more fully, 
perhaps, than any other paper in the 
country. These files run back without 
a break to July 26, 1808, covering al- 
most the whole period of the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi Valley from 
the wilderness into one of the most 
populous and productive regions of the 
world. From these files a few facts 
are summarized : 

The first issue, as has already been 
stated, was published on July 12, 1808, 
under the name of Missouri Gazette. 
In December, 1809, the name became 
Louisiana Gazette, in order, as Mr. 
Charless explained, ‘‘to change the 
title from a local to a more general 
one.’’ He was reaching out for all the 
territory included in Jefferson’s famous 
purchase. Upon the organization of 
the Territory of Missouri the original 
title, Missouri Gazette, was resumed, 
July 11, 1812. Immediately upon the 
purchase by Edward Charless, the 
name, on March 20, 1822, became 
Missouri Republican. This was to sig- 
nify the paper’s support of Jeffersonian 
principles. On Tuesday, November 4, 
1873, simultaneously with an increase 
in size from a six-column quarto toa 
seven-column quarto, the name became 
St. Louis Republican, but on December 
16, 1876, the title Missouri Republican 
was resumed and retained until May 
31, 1888. On the last named date the 
title became the St, Louis Republic, 
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Political names had changed since 
1822, and people wondered why a 
Democratic newspaper should be bur- 
dened with the title of the opposition 
The change was wrought by 
the simple expedient of dropping the 
last two letters, a considerable saving 
of ink and of breath. 
From 1808 to 1833 the issue was 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


In 1836, when the Repudlic was first 
issued as a daily, the size had been in- 
creased by successive enlargements 
from the dimensions of the sheet of 
foolscap, on which. Joseph Charless 
printed the first number, until it 
measured 24x34 inches. On January 
I, 1840, the size was increased to 26x38 
inches; on November 20, 1843, to 


THE REPUBLIC BUILDING IN 1895. 


weekly, though from September, 1819, 
to January, 1820, a mid-week extra was 
issued giving river and commercial 


news. From April, 1833, to Septem- 
ber 20, 1836, the issue was semi-week- 
ly. On the last named date the pub- 
lication daily, except Sunday, was be- 
gun. The Sunday issue was added on 
September 3, 1848, many years before 
the Sunday paper became general in 
the older States. 


als 


27x46 inches ; and on January 1, 1854, 
after getting settled in its new build- 
ing on Chestnut street, between Main 
and Second streets, the size was 
31 4x52 inches, and in October, 1854, 
a further addition gave the gigantic 
proportions of the ‘‘blanket sheet,’ 
35x56 inches, making by far the big- 
gest newspaper in the West or South, 
and, with two exceptions, the largest 
in the United States. During the war 











the size was reduced for various good 
reasons, chief of which was the 
enormous cost of print paper. But 
when, in the fall of 1872, the Repudiic 
was first printed on its new Walter 
and Bullock perfecting presses and 
issued from its present building, it was 
changed to the quarto form, each of its 
eight es having six columns. In 
1873 the page was increased to seven 
columns, the present size. 

An account of the presses and en- 
gines used by the Repudiic, from first 
to last, would be a pretty complete 
history of all the improvements made 
in printing machinery during the last 
go years. From the Ramage screw 
press, with a capacity of 75 impressions 
an hour, on which the Republic was 
printed in 1808, to Hoe’s quadruple 
inset perfecting presses, with a capacity 
of 48,000 eight-page papers an‘ hour, 
printed, pasted and folded, is a long 
move forward, but nearly every step 
of it is covered by the printing ma- 
chines successively used in the fe- 
public’s press-rooms. 

The Republic has led the West in the 
introduction of improved machinery. 
The first double cylinder presses, the 
first rotary presses, and the first per- 
fecting presses known in this part of 
the country were those from which the 
Republic was printed. When the Wal- 
ter press was imported and set up in 
its press-room in 1872, there were but 
two other newspapers in the world 
using that best of machines at the time. 
The London 7imes had five of them 
and the Edinburgh Scotsman had two. 
The New York Zimes promptly fol- 
lowed the Repudiic’s lead in the intro- 
duction of the Walter presses, of which 
it imported five. 

The inset press is the only improved 
machine that the Repudiic was not first 
to introduce in St. Louis. But that 
failure was due to the manufacturer 
rather than to the paper. The Repud- 
lic was the first paper in the world to 
order an inset press, and R. Hoe & Co. 
worked upon the commission given by 
the Republic for two years—from 1877 
until 1879—when the necessities of a 
growing circulation required the in- 
stallation of the press without the inset 
attachment. The three inset presses 
now in the Repudlic’s basement, with 
a combined capacity to carry 88 page 
plates, give it ampler and more perfect 
press facilities than are possessed by 
any other newspaper west of the Miss- 
issippi River. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Ir 
POINTS FOR PRINTERS. 





A printer seems to be most every- 
body’s friend but his own. He su 
plies the bulk of the lubricant for the 
commercial machinery, but fails to use 
it _—, in his own behalf. In his 
work he is progressive, and inventive 
genius has befriended him to a mar- 
velous extent, but he figures advertis- 
ing space with a type-measure and not 
by the rules of trade. An important 
cause of the ineffectiveness of the ads 
of most printers appears to lie in the 
fact that they do not realize the in- 
dividuality of their equipment or else 
do not appreciate the value of calling 
attention to it. The chief cause is 
carelessness. * 

The invention of machine composi- 
tion and perfecting presses for book- 
work, together with increased illus- 
trating facilities, have been the princi- 
pal factors in cheapening the cost of 
every grade of work and thereby great- 
ly increasing the demand. A concern 
which proposed distributing a large 
number of cheap almanacs or cata- 
logues would not find it profitable to 
patronize a printing office which de- 
voted its efforts to producing high- 
class effects in typography and press- 
work. As the latter would be the 
chief item of expense it might be de- 
sirable to have the composition done 
in such an office and the press-work 
done elsewhere. 

Yet, would not this concern be better 
satisfied to have its work done by such 
an establishment as could honestly ad- 
vertise in this manner : 





Long Run 
Press Work 
Our Specialty 


Economy and speed are of utmost im- 

rtance on a big job if the quality of work 
is not sacrificed. We are equipped with 
perfecting presses of the highest capacity 
which turn out the best Sind aon 
work in any quantity desired and at the 
lowest prices possible to any one. Our 
composing-room -and bindery enable us 
to take care of any job from start to 
finish. We are always glad to furnish 
estimates and samples. 





On the contrary, if a handsome book- 
let, perhaps containing half-tones, is 
the desideratum, a differently equipped 
office might be expected to do the work 
better. Would not this ad be more 
likely to elicit a response? 





The Secret 
OF 
Fine Printing 


Is a chain of many links. If one breaks, the 
effect is ruined. Long experience and true 
artistic taste are necessary in designing; the 
best judgment in selecting paper and ink. A 
complete outfit of the mo&t effective styles of 
type and borders and compositors who know 
how to use them to the best advantage; press- 
men who know thoroughly how to “make 
ready,” one of the most difficult processes in 
printing, and press facilities of the very best, 
are links which have to stand the heavy 
strain. The price must also be considered, 
but not the first thing. We can satisfy you 
on every point. Booklets are now very pop- 
ular and we have made them a special study. 
Send for estimates and samples. 





It would pay best to use different 
copy nearly every insertion, or, at least, 
to use a number of ads in rotation, 
having regard for their timeliness. 

Observing these requisites it might 
be well to launch out in this way : 


A Suitable 
Wedding 


Invitation should be printed in the most 
careful and artistic manner. Nothing is 
criticised so sharply by one’s friends as 
an invitation which is not neat and ele- 
gant. Depend on us to do the best kind 
of work at the most reasonable prices. 








The above suggestion is obviously 
intended for country printers. These 
will be more suitable for metropolitan 
printers : 


A Mean-Looking 
Letter-Head 


Has lost many a dollar for business men. 
If a man is judged by the coat he wears, 
he is also judged by the letter-head he 
uses. An artistic and business-like letter- 
head has frequently been a basis of credit. 
It may be looked on as a good invest- 
ment. Let us fit your business with a 
good coat. 


A Successful 
Entertainment 


Is helped in no small degree by a programme 
handsomely printed on good paper by an 
artistic printer. If the performance is to be 
repeated next year the programme will be 
your best advertisement, as it will be kept by 
many of the audience who would hate to 
throw itaway. Let us get one up for you 
when you need it and you will see the point. 
We can also print your cards of admission so 
attractively chat they will be irresistible. 
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A Pointer 
For Business Men 


Circular distribution is an important factor 
in nearly every line of business and its effect- 
iveness could i ably i di 
the printer more generally knew his business. 
We have departed from ancient methods and 
carry the latest and most artistic styles of 
type. We have every means of producing 
the best effects and know how to use them. 
Let us show what we mean by this. It may 
open your eyes. 








The above are the merest suggestions 
as to what can be done and the availa- 
ble material is inexhaustible. Tech- 
nicalities should be avoided, as the 
general public knows very little about 
the printing business. There isa class 
of work which could be greatly in- 
creased if a knowledge of its economy 
were more general. I refer to the kind 
of matter which is set solid, such as 
law printing, specifications, contracts, 
etc., of which perhaps only twenty or 
thirty copies are necessary, although 
each should be a perfect fac-simile of 
the others. As composition has been 
the principle item of expense this work 
was until recently done on the type- 
writer, which was a laborious process 
and offered continual opportunity for 
errors. Now, however, through the 
use of type-setting and type-casting 
machines, the cost of this kind of com- 
position has been reduced to such an 
extent that in many cases it is cheaper 
to produce printed copies than type- 
written ones. Would not an ad of this 
nature attract business? 





Printing Cheaper 
Than 


Typewriting 


Lawyers, contractors and all who wish 
.any kind of document copied so that 
clearness and accuracy are positively as- 
sured and at less cost than typewriting, 
should have them printed by us on our 
type-setting machines. On more than 8 
or 10 copies we can save you money and 
you will have a neatly printed and uni- 
form copy which will last. Estimates on 
application. 





The consideration of suitable me- 
diums is a most important matter and 
I may discuss it later. 

G. M. BRENNAN. 
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I see it 
Wherever 
Igo! 


Speaking of the American Newspaper Directory, Mr. S. C. Beckwith, 
the most successful of the New York special agents, says: 








“ I see it wherever I go. 





“Prominent advertisers are constantly consulting it. 





“When I approach an advertiser fora paper that I represent, the 





first thing he does is to spring Rowell on me. 





“ He hunts up the city and the paper; looks at the rating the Direct- 
ory gives and then is ready to listen to me; but not till then. 








“The new plan that permits 3 placing an advertisement where an ad- 





vertiser’s eye may see it, at the very time when he is consulting the 





Directory for the purpose of deciding what papers to use in a specified 





State or city, pleases me. 





“‘Tt has led me to urge all of my papers strongly to use advertising 





space in the Directory. 


“ An adverti t in such a position cannot be skipped. 








“The advertiser sees the adverti t at just the moment when 








he is most interested in finding out about the particular paper. 





“If the advertisement is truthful and its statements well expressed, 
it cannot fail to do good. 








‘“‘ A book rendering such a service to the better class of newspapers 
deserves to be patronized and protected, aided and encouraged.” 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL VOLUME. 


American 
Newspaper Directory 


— FOR— 


1895 


«WILL BE ISSUED IN MAY. _# 


This work is the source of information on Newspaper Statis- 
tics in the United States and Canada. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians and the 
Departments of the Government rely upon its statements as the recognized authority. 

It gives a brief description of each place in which newspapers 
are published, population, local industries, name of county, etc., etc. 

It gives the names of all Newspapers and other Periodicals. 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Class, Nationality, etc. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It gives the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher’s name. 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives a complete list of all newspapers in each County, 
arranged by States. 

It gives a separate list of all papers rated in the body of the 
book with a circulation of over five thousand. 

It gives a list of all Class Publications (Religious, Agricult- 
ural,Trade, in Foreign Languages, etc.), with a complete index. 

It also contains many valuable tables and classifications. 











PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address, Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


CIRCULATION RATINGS. 


As the most important portion of the information supplied by a mercantile agency con- 
sists of a report of the financial strength of the person about whom information is asked, so 
is the circudation of a newspaper generally considered the point upon which information 
will be of most value to the advertiser. The greatest possible care is taken to make the 
Directory reports correct. Every publisher is applied to systematically. All information 
is taken in a form which excludes any but definite statements ; while every effort is ade to 
protect honest publishers against such as would resort to disingenuous reports to gain an 
unfair advantage. 
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(OUR TRILBY.) 


When we say that the 


CLEVELAND 
PRESS 


sells 70,000 Copies Daily 


We but repeat what every one knows. | 


Cc. J. BILLSON, - 
86 & 87 Tribune Building; = = == ~~ NEW YORK, 
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A SURE SIGN 


of success is to receive the 
attention of successful people. 
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Dispatch 


is patronized by a larger number 
of successful advertisers than 
any other Chicago paper. 
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It is read by the masses, 
who form the great 
purchasing public. 
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by Jos. R. Dunlop, 
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WANAMAKER’S NEW ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER. 


A YOUNG MAN OF GENIUS~TRAINED 


NNIN COUNTRY NEWSPA : 
a o- ‘sets from The Cohen Co., the 


HE “HAS DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF 
WRITING ADS FOR A RIVAL HOUSE— 


THE SON OF A PHILADELPHIA MIN-~ 


ISTER WHO WENT TO A SOUTHERN 
**B0OM’’ TOWN TO HEW OUT HIS 
FORTUNE. 


**T’ve spent all my life having fun,” 
was the startling assertion Wanama- 
ker’s new advertising manager made 
when I went in to see him. ‘Runa 
country newspaper—that’s more fun 
than anything I know of. I ran a 
weekly in a ‘boom’ town—Pulaski, 
Viegas. Then I ran a daily a, little 

That was entirely too much 
fun and I quit it in 1892 and sold out. 
The first time I found out I could ‘ad- 
vertise was a sale of town lots. Com- 
pany came to me ten days before the 
date set for the:sale and said they had 
$1,200 to spend in advertising it. I 
placed the business by telegraph—some 
of it—sent Baltimore American two 
columns by wire and Manufacturers’ 
Record took it from the American, 
The co y sold id $56, ooo worth of 
lots ms of three hours. That’s 
what turned my head probably.” 


HOW HE LOOKS. 


The young man talking looked like 

a lawyer, and spite of his offhand 
manner, which was right to the point, 
as evidently of ‘‘good bottom.” He 
is five feet eleven, dark hair and mus- 
tache, wears glasses through which 
pleasant eyes cast quick glances, dresses 
quietly and has no nag pp worth 
mentioning. He that aquiline 
nose of success—but not extremely 
pronounced, He looksa man of brains, 
quick perceptions and executive ability. 
This his career shows. Taking $1,200, 
which his widowed mother gave him 
for a start in business, this brave 
young son of a Philadelphia minister, 
who left him an orphan at four years 
of age, went down into Virginia, be- 
cause he thought they wanted a news- 
paper there—took his type with him— 
and put all the energy ~ Sane: 
Leste into a po a which pros- 
ed because he hustled ttied and had it in 

im. This was Pulaski, ‘‘a boom 
town,” as he tells it, ‘‘The only 


town in the State that stayed boomed. 


and didn’t go back.”’ 
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Re er 
t e day an every~_ 
thing from soliciting ads to wri 

editorials, until his town lot sale nial 


him-e reputation that es an offer 


THE SUCCESS THAT CAME AFTER. 


geet first “— we, business of the 
pped off. ‘‘ People were uséd 
to the old style of advertising,” says 
the Christian— by the way his name jis 
Addison A. Christian—‘ The sayi 
‘only 56 cents marked down from 
$1.27’ style, and they couldn’t get used 
to it at first when we told the and 
figures, But after that first week busi- 
ness i ‘at the rate of twenty- 
five per’ cent a week. 
here I stayed sixteen months and 
then went into Maryland, where I did 
newspaper work till Gimbel Bros. 
opened a few months = and stayed 
there till Mr. Gillam I when Mr. 
Wanamaker sine, t's “and cospe 
ere 
(Gimbel’s is a big store, very much 
like Wanamaker’s, and uses a similar 
style of advertising, which has led'to 
a published controversy between Mr. 
Powers and Gimbel Bros.) 
‘*Where did you get your style?” 
I asked, bearing in mind that Gimbel 
Bros.’ ads were Gillamish and that Mr. 
Christian’s ads are just as near what 
Mr. Gillam used to write as another 
man can make them. 


DIDN’T COPY THE GILLAM STYLE. 


‘**Conjured it up down in the mount- 
ains,’’ he answered. 

‘*You didn’t copy it, then?’’ 

‘* Hanged if I know where I started 
it.’’ 

‘*Going to make any changes here?” 

**Can’t tell yet.’’ 

‘*Mr. Wanahiaher told me he should 
make sweeping changes.”’ 
‘*New oil cloth on the floor is the 


only y, eee change yet,’’ he re- 
plied uickly 
What" s your method of preparing 


your matter?” 
** Haven’t an Don’ t know what 
I’m going to write.’ 


‘How do you gather your material?” 
WORMING IT OUT OF THE BUYERS, 


“Warm it out of the buyers. Have 
lots of fun'doing it.”"" ' 
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“Do they like to be ‘ wormed ’?’’ 

“*Some of them don’t. But a better 
answer than that. I live among the 
goods. I don’t write what I can’t 
see. No man can know it all, but I 
know as much as the customer wants 
to know.” 

‘*Do you lay out the campaigns— 
the bargain sales, etc. ?”’ 

‘* Of course.”” 

‘How do you know what to bar- 
gain in?”’ 

‘*Just exercise a little horse sense. 
There isn’t any method in it. I 
don’t believe in laying down rules in 
‘this sort of thing. Worry yourself 
to death.”’ 

He had a letter from his old em- 
ployers, The Cohen Co., congratulating 
“him on attaining the highest position 
in the country and saying he deserves 


it, but Mr. Christian says he don’t . 


know much about advertising—that he 
is just finding out. 


HIS EDUCATION. 


Asked him about his early education. 

‘*Oh, just public school education— 
finishing school of ‘ best licks,’. where 
Edward Eggleston used to send his 
boys.”” 
‘* Don’t you think you have attained 
the ‘best lick’ now?”’ 

“Top of the heap—best in the 
country.” 
. Reverting to his habits of mind and 
his training again, I asked him if he 
read much. 

A GREAT READER. 


‘*Lots, but my training is country 
newspaper work. That’s where I 
learned never to get tired. Had to fill 
forty-six columns in the little sheet 
every week.”’ 

Asked if he read PRINTERS’ INK. 

‘*T’'ve always read PRINTERS’ INK 
ever since it has been in existence.”’ 

Both of us had engagements that 
cut the interview short and I expected 
to get round the next day but couldn’t, 
and the mail brought me a note from 
Mr. Christian as follows : 


A LAST FALL’S ITEM. 


Mr. A. A. Christian has been appointed 
advertising manager for Gimbel Brothers. 
Mr. Christian, who now takes charge of 
the advertising department of one of the 
1 t euehiiohmants in the country, is a 
Philadelphian, who has spent the greater 
part of his life in the South. At the age of 
twenty he embarked in the newspaper busi- 
ness at Greensborough. » and in 1887 
went to Virginia, where he conducted first a 
venty and subsequently a daily paper. 
This he sold out’ in 1892,.and became ad- 
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vertising manager for The Cohen Co., of 
Richmond, Va., a position he held until re- 
cently. Mr. Christian while in Virginia was 
one of the clerks of the House of Delegates 
for two sessions, which position was again 
offered to him after he came North, an offer 
rarely made to a non-resident. 


Father died when I was a little over four 
— of age. As good a mother as ever 
ived took care of me until I was past sixteen, 
after which I had the pleasure of providing 
for her until the close of her life in 1886, she 
giving me the last $1,200 of the waning little 
pile left by father for my modest start in 
the newspaper business. She seemed to 
have faith in me. In 1885 I married Miss 
Satterfield, of Greensborough, Md. 

Mr. Babcock expected you in and I thought 
I'd hand you this. Uncle Sam will do it for 
me. . Very truly, 


Mr. Christian’s ads look as Mr. Gil- 
lam’s did and seem to have the crisp 
snap that sells goods. They are com- 
mented upon by Philadelphia people 
in comparison, who cannot make up 
their minds whether they are better, 
worse or as good as Mr. Gillam’s. 

ADDISON ARCHER. 


AND IT. IS HIGH TIME. 


Wasuincton, April 1.—Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General Kerr Craige is very busy 
at present trying to determine what is and 
what is not second-class matter.—Associated 
Press Dispatch. 

And it is high time that Mr. Craige 
should be busy with this matter. 

That is what he is there for. 

Let him evolve a scheme of meting 
out to B. the same treatment that A. 
receives. 

Let him decide a case to-day on the 
same lines that yesterday’s decisions 
were made. 

Let him keepa record of the decisions 
he makes, so that not only the public 
at large, but he himself may know 
what policy prevailed in his office a 
week, a month or a year 4 

Let him get rid of those clerks in- 
herited from Wanamaker’s time, who 
are so successful in writing letters, 
that are capable of being construed to 
fit either horn of a dilemma. 

Let him use a little of that common 
sense for which he has so long been 
famous in North Carolina. 

~-. 


Ranpom ads without a mark 
Are like shooting in the dark. 
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THE ANNUAL NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY REVISION. 


Just as soon as the first complete 
set of the sheets of the American 
News r Directory for 1895 is re- 
ceive aa the binders, the leaves 
will be separated and each separate 
half page or column will be pasted on 
a full page of a mammoth blank book 
prepared for the purpose. This book 
consists of a great number of large 
sheets of blank paper, perforated at 
the left side within an inch of the 
binding so as to be conveniently re- 
movable when the proper time arrives. 








INK. 


referred to, is here reproduced, hav- 
ing been reduced by photographic 
rocess to the space of a half page of 
RINTERS’ INK. ‘This reproduction 
exhibits one-half of the necessary 
corrections needed for the revision 
of one page of the book. These 
corrections would appear much more 
conspicuously on the sheet were it 
not the practice to set descriptions 
of new papers in type and then attach 
the printed instead of manuscript copy. 

A glance at the fac-simile enables 
one to realize the enormous amount 
of labor, time, care and attention to 
detail that are involved in revising 
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These sheets are intended to afford 
ample room for making all needed 
corrections, and the work of revision 
of the Directory for the next issue 
(1896) immediately. begins. | Many 
people find it difficult to realize that 
there is a necessity for an annual re- 
vision of such a book. They cannot 
believe that the number of changes 
occurring during a year can be suffi- 
cient to warrant the expense of issuing 
anew volume. For the edification of 
these people, a half page of the 1894 vol- 
ume, pasted on one of the sheets which 


constitute the great blank book above 


such a book, and the absolute need 
that the revision shall be performed 


at least as often as once a year, It 
will be noticed that in the half page 
of reports, four papers are shown to 
have gone out of existence and that 
their places have been made more 
than good by eight new publications. 
Only five reports in the entire half 
page of ratings fail to receive some 
sort of a revision. Of the papers 
which are not dead, some have changed 
editors, others the publication day or 
frequency of issue. One paper has 
changed its name, another its post- 





office adaress another its size, another 
its publisher and another its subscrip- 
tion price. All these changes must 
be recorded, and when it is remem- 
bered that the Directory will contain 
more than eleven hundred pages and 
deal with more than twenty thousand 


pers, the amount of labor involved h 


in revising the entire volume can be 
realized. It is necessary for an adver- 
tiser to keep himself informed of the 
various changes noted by the Direct- 
ory, and it is not hard to understand, 
therefore, why it is that the most suc- 
cessful advertisers are never without a 
copy of the current issue close at hand. 


—_+or—__—_ 
PRINTING HOUSE ADVERTISING 
By Lewis Garrison. 

I had an interesting talk on the subject of 

advertising with Mr. C. C. Hollenback, man- 
r of the Landon Printing and Publishing 

‘ompany, at Columbus, Ohio, the other day. 
Their large printing house is situated at 
numbers 33, 35 and 37 South Wall street and, 
amid the roar and hum of the many presses, 
Mr. Hollenback gave us his views on how 
their firm had reached success by advertis- 
ing. When the writer mentioned that he was 
getting the Landon Printing Company’s views 
on advertising for Printers’ Inx, Mr. Hol- 
lenback said, ‘*I have had wonderful success 
in my year’s advertising in the classification 
cclumn in the little schoolmaster in the art 
of advertising. I am going to begin running 
an advertisement in the magazine again in a 
short time.” 

Mr. Hollenback reached on his desk for a 
copy of Printers’ Inx and remarked, “I ran 
this advertisement in one of the November 
issues, which was the last advertisement in 
my year’s contract. I am receiving letters 
daily in regard to it, even after four months 
have elapsed.”” The advertisement was as 
follows: - 

“CIRCULARS. 

“Printing to-day for a fruit-jobber, water- 
motor, cutlery, bilious cure, perfumery and a 
‘dealer in everything.’ These folks like our 
goods, methods an rices. We will print 

‘ou 100,000 6xg circulars, white or colored, 
or $28, or 5,000 for $15. Landon Printing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio.” 

“We a. — 7“ a big job of work 
for the R. W. Tansill Co., the large ci 
manufacturers of New York City. That order 
was obtained through Printers’ Ink, like 
many others of its kind. Of course, a few 
dead-beats have crept in among the orders, 
but that is to be expected from local work as 
well as outside jobs.” 

l asked Mr. Hollenback what his opinion 
was of local newspaper advertising, and he 
told the following experience of their firm: 
“ For a year we tried advertising in the local 
newspapers in the Leg om | space, sometimes 
using as much as a single column. We do 
not favor this mcthod of advertising as we do 
readers scattered throughout the paper. In 
using display, we carefully watched coming 
conventions and other happening events, so 
that we could advertise in time for their 
work. One great hit we made was when the 
liquor law went into effect. We ran a full 
column, making special prices for printin 
whisky labels. very smalJ amount o 
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moi 
ceiv " 
and liquor men from that advertising 
work as raffle tickets, etc., came in in such 
numbers that we were almost swamped with 
work. Our experience with lines which were 
run in the newspapers amongst ing mat- 
ter very satisfactory. Although 
the is more than display advertising, 
the results are more direct. For a time we 
ad one line scattered throughout the papers 
simply reading, The Landon Printing to, 
Tel. 749.’ The scheme was to call attention 
to the firm name and have it worded in such 
a way that it told the business. Wehave e- 
she tulaghaen, coi aliboagh we have worer 
the t one, and, ough we have never 
been so unbusiness-like as to ask the patron if 
he has ever seen our advertisement in any of 
the papers, we feel sure that the lers 
brought our firm to the customers’ notice. 

“ Another point that we have discov- 
ered is that if a Se gets on the 
right side of the = of a firm, it has 
a good show of getting the printing that 
is done by the firm. The bookkeeper is the 
one who controls nearly all of the business, 
attends to the printing, etc. Our firm has 
studied the question thoroughly and we have 
come to the conclusion that blotters and cal- 
endars are two of the best methods of coming 
before a bookkeeper’s notice. Our blotters 
have been printed in a neat way were 

iven freely to all firms where we thought 
ey could use anything in our line.” 

In answer to the question if personal solic- 
itation was advantageous he remarked, “‘We 
have never had a man soliciting orders for 
us since we have been in business. It is not 
a good way to work. The line of work 
that is procu is, as a rule, very poor or 
very good; it runs from one extreme to the 
other. Undesirable work comes without so- 
liciting, and the work that is desirable has to 
be figured so low that the printing-house can- 
not make any money on the job. A solicitor 
cannot dictate terms. He goes to the man 
who is wanting work done, and the man, re- 
alizing that the printer wants the work, can 
get it down to the lowest price. By adver- 

the customer is brought to the printer, 
and he can then dictate the price for the 
work.” 

Mr. Hollenback showed the writer a card- 
board fan which was gotten out last summer 
and distributed over the city. The wording 
was as follows: ‘When warm at your printer 
on account of his pokiness use this, and then 
call telephone 749. The Landon Printing and 
Publishing Company, Nos. 33) 35and 37 South 
Wall street.” The words “at your printer, 
etc.’’ were printed in small type. The other 
wo! were set in | r type and being 
printed in red ink, made a catchy display. 

A printing and publishing house is about 
the last firm that, in my estimation, can get 
along without Printers’ Ink. They ought 
not only to subscribe for the magazine, but 
advertise in it. If such success has been 
accomplished by the Landon Printing and 
Publishing Company in advertising in Print- 
ers’ Ink, and such success that I think is 

ing realized by the Lotus Press and William 
Johnston, of New York City, I certainly think 
it would be well for other houses to.do like- 


wise. 
Columbus, Ohio, March 25, 1895. 


> 





Wuen pee earnings are 


And they have little to invest, 
Then more’s the need to catch their eye 
To show them wher they ought to buy. 
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ADVERTISING RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION—AN EFFECTIVE FOLDER SERVICE 
—USING ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS—NO 
OTHER METHODS EMPLOYED—AN INTER- 
VIEW WITH MANAGER ROBERTS, OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


A representative ¢ of Printers’ Ink uy sanntly 

interviewed Mr. W. R. Roberts, the mana- 

of the ious Press Association of 

Bivia ladelphia, about his list of publications 

ay the met used in advertising them. 
r. Roberts said: 


“We advertised the igious Press Asso- 
cistion in the first issue of Printers’ Inx. 
We have advertised in Printers’ Ink more 
or less since, and I am a stronger believer to- 
day in this form of advertising than I was at 
the ing. We supplement this form of 
* ertising with folders, which we send out 
monty to a selected list of advertisers.” 
Mr. Roberts showed the reporter the fold- 
ers used. They were small—a commendable 
- .ture—and each contained an outline draw- 
on the first page that was intended to il- 
* trate an expression; thus, “On a Safe 
Basis,” is represented by a very rege 
ing y young man sitting on a safe; ““An A 
Ne cessity,” ’ by a — gentleman —_—_ 
up his trousers, and so og. Inside there was 
a small talk on the ‘* Medi 
too general a talk for the man who wanted 
definite information, but probably suitable 
for mailing to advertisers w © knew all about. 
the publications, or for arousing curiosity re- 
garding them. 
‘How much of your success in your ad- 
verti — do oie pm wy to your folders, 
Mr. was ask 
- ht hele velae’ is to o - ‘up communication 
with people whom we have not been able to 
reach in any other way. While we have no 
record of ever getting business directly 
through a folder, we owe many of our largest 
orders to inquiries brought about in this 
way. With every folder we inclose an en- 
velope and an inquiry blank, which, when 
filled out properly, gives us information on 
w hic h to estimate the cost of advertisements 
to the advertiser.” 
“Of what do our lists consist, and how 
are they pre 
“We use a list wo Ai all general ad- 
vertisers; a § ool list, a seed list, 
and a general list pieated to the Sunday 
School, Times, which excludes a t many 
advertisers that are available in the general 
list. The Sunday School Times guarantees 
to refund all money lost by any misrepre- 
sentation in any of its ads; hence, the great- 
est care is exercised in admitting advertisers. 
We send out our seed circulars from Novem- 
ber into January, and our school circulars 
from April continuously to August. We se- 
lect names for circularizing by wating ads 
as they appear, as well as taking them from 
trade and mercantile directories. We sen 
out about 2,000 circulars; about 200 go to 
schools, 800 to seedsmen, and the remainder 
to general advertisers. When we havea spe- 
cial circular we use a two-cent stamp, an 
seal the envelopes; otherwise we believe an 
unsealed circular to be as effective.” 
“In advertising for advertisers what other 
methods do you utilize?” the re: = ask 
‘No other,” replied Mr. Ro’ ‘than 
advertising in Printers’ Inx and similar pub- 
lications, which we believe the very best way 
to keep the Rane ny Press Association pa- 
pers before inten: ing advertisers. Advertis- 
ing in this class of papers is to be regarded 





d work, ech twocy 
A ican’ 
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pptes tue classifications—its moral effect and 
its dene results. We believe in keeping the 
publications before the eyes of advertisers, 
not only the advertisers, to whom we 
look to patronize our columns, but those who 
are not patro us, but may, at some fut- 
ure time, come into our field—a class of peo- 
bet whom we could not reach through our 
ses service.” ‘a 
‘What are your i eas in rd to rates 
for advertising service hud 
“We believe,” replied Mr. Roberts, “ that 
advertisers must be portectiy satisfied that 
me can rely on published card rates as be- 
re feng lowest rates and the only rates, and 
ink we owe much of our success to our 
oan iple, although it has cost us 
pot 4 of dollars to live up to our rate 


You would find that the theater aisles, 
Thro’ which crowds pass nightly with smailes, 
Would be silent and sad 

But for that little ad 

Which theater-goers begaisles ! 


_———~+or 
Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head, twolines or more 
without display, 25 cents a line. Must be 
handed in one week in adva 
WANTS. 


G HOUSEKEEPING. Ads. 


nce. 


Goo HOUSEKEEPING. Ads. 
Toten ate Se 
W ASTED__Catalogues and saints 


= Ont cane Dene eee ———- Shr Ad- 


)RINTERS to buy latest pen vel novelty. 
Sen — for 
. B. UNGER, Middl Middletown, Indiana 


NEWEPAREE, wisn desires to qqeocige 
opening’ for daily x. “G.” care Prin rs 


=~ 


sample. 


eave, cane. 
State. Address A 
tors’ Ink. 


LA ANTED—A It live man fo ae for ing. To Town 6 


s 
, 


poten cdlanes for job presses ; 
five sizes. Steel shafts, cut gears; no com- 
pa laint in ten years, Old printers 
d for circular, “A. A. A. Sere » A 


12ob om and and 
ppli m 7 best of references as os as to 
capably at ee Address “ MANAGER,” 
5 ee — AD- oe magty BO waot an advertisement, 
Trade Journals, 
rex a for Pruvt- 
ERs’ INK “fe Pahoula a single col- 
umn, in space of f 
these the best “yo hp 
each week for a month, 
=e of [a 
which Srahall at 
gether with the names 
structors of each of the 
communications to PRI 
8t., New York. 





wn. 
) INK, 10 Spruce 
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ANTED—Second-hand cylinder Also 
W jobber. Box 804, Coshocton, Ohio. 
Washington hand press. ROGERS, 
SS" SMITH & CO., 215 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
SH for half-tone engravi Send proofs. 
CAN DUSTRIAL PUB. CO., Owensboro, Ky. 
—ayet aout. NT, with an 
é tel over nine years, can 
two more first-c q licatio: oe, and look 
ir ad terests in New York and the 


rience ex- 
e on one or 
r 


ic. sati: 

Il i Moats 2 
well in their ive 
circulations are desired 

fered and an equitable ar- 
blishers who would ap- 





& man 
devotes no his ee bec to securing advertising, 

by well-cirected, in t effort, are invi 
in conitdence, LARGE ACQUAINT- 


dress. 
ANCE,’ care 


a ee 
NEWSPAPER INSURANCE. 


HE YANK, Bosto , wards off business 
death. 60 000 Fy 
STREET CAR A 1D VERTISING. 
I OR ar Car Advertisin: 
GEO. W. LEWISCO., Girard 
> aa 
PAPER. 


M. ef be & tS furnish the paper for 

e invite correspond- 
ence with Telia le Seat tegarding paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New York. 





everywhere, 
lidg., Phil’a, Pa: 


—— +o 
PRESSW ORK. 
i = have a Jong run of pressvork it will 
y you to consult us. Largest press-room 
in the city. Best of work. ‘ost a 
prices. F' SRRIS BROS , 394-330 Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 
———_+o>—__——_. 


TO LET. 
ya, Boston. Space. 
Ge? HOUSEKEEPING. Space. 
P. HUBBARD, Mgr., 38 Times Bidg., N. 
OOD HOUSEKEEPING. Space. 
H. P. HUBBARD, Mgr., $8' Times Bidg., N. ¥. 
MERCANTILE LAW. 
CAvaAnaGe & THOMAS, Omaha 


Neb 
usters. Collections ae 
in lowa or Nebras' 
Easte 


wonka, 


of watching their trad 
W. & J. Sloan, New York 


passes 
CARDBOARD. 
pos painrees, send to us ores cerdpeard, 
e) cut cards, be tassels y: 
wire and save mone: UNION CARD “z 
ER CO., 198 William St., N. Y. 
ARDBOARD, cut cards, be bevel 
C tassels of every description ot oa fhe Io lowes 
prices. Correspondence solicited. N CARD 
& PAPER CO., 198 William St., N 
——— +e 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
qo HOUSEKEEPING. Excellent. 


qe HOUSEKEEPING. Excellent. 


6 [¥ her Post-InrE.LicENcen Seattle has one 
of the four Fi (aan of the Pacific 
Coast.” —Harper’s Wee 


OAP Chips and saan — a = pa + ~ 
Dye Houses, Hotels, a a ut wu 
barrels, halfs and kegs. G. HITNE 2) 

Lon i Wharf, Boston, 
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CLIPPING BUREAU. 


OUTHERN Clipping Bur Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 
S°P ress clippings for ‘Advertisers, Authors and 
en. 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
rasers, Sate f ad 
P. Page tor of a sion DG — 


GS 


Ao ‘1009 can 


ND oy anie Mich. (po (pop. me 
. Division oe: 


2 pow = * vovel 
& CO., distributors, 40 So. 


- 
SUPPLIES. 
AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
INC oe Neer BRUCE & COOK, 19 Water 
‘pats cere | . Peinees printed with ink manufac 


ured ¢= WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


PRINTERS, 


Vs BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
$1 BUYS 10,000 fine 6-Ib. note heads printed to 
order. MA YER, Printer, ter, cr, Malo Wis. 
YRINTERS—We make t , stands and 


AD VERTISING N¢ NOVELTIES. 


END $1 and copy for samp le novelty sign, 14) 
Sen Minpow Av. cO 0.60 Division Ste ¥.Y. 


V 7 ANTED—Catalogues an and circulars of firms 
manufactu advertising novelties. Ad- 
dress “ O. H.,” care piace Ink. 


M* specialty te rinting on celluloid for the 
P| trade. If inte iy hear from you. 


F. W. ORVIS, 18 and ents ep Me Te 


foe the purpose « Ting announcements 
of Advertising : Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in 
serted under ti this head once for one dollar. 


oo 
ELECTROTYPES. 
agate ol TYPE 


= Sam 
annod PLATES for 
ANT & CO. —* ost Arch St., 


TEREOTYPE, 
metals ; st 


etching: i 
og Ss get our best our best half-tone portrait 
ao of cuts at prices as sur Ean. 
us your wants. CHICAGO hong 
GRAVING CO., 185 Madison St., Chicago. 


OU aad write your own ads, but one thing 
—you can’t make your own cute. 
Think of of wn $1. rk the best MOHICAGO, PHO 
that and wor! 6 best. GO OTO 
ENGRAVING CO., 185 Madison St. : 


ae ia 


PREMIUMS. 


IREMIUMS—Best and up to date. THE CUR 
RENT PUB. CO., 1026 Filbert St., Phila. 


est (/RCU LATION BOOMERS — New pees, 
thi: rested 


as om. Publishers 
will do well to address KEYSTONE PUBLISAING 
co. hth and Locust Philadelphia, Pa. 


™ ., F 
SPmmackl MACHINE, | $250. A perfect little 
machine and warranted to do good sewing. 
splendid article for yous pest nak list. Write 


te — 
price Peck e,peapaid on i and tnd {3 Beekman 
P. O. Box 2751, New York City 


NE of th co marvele of the ll cen b-Go- 
lins’ 1,000-Year Calendar, only 300 
and shows instantly the’ day of the week cen 
= J 3 1400 A. D. to .D., new and. 8 
—— a £ —-: a ca widtana it. nA 
rame an 


aN ag me CO ., 
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BOOKS. 


OR bought and sol ond sold. Send stam 
Address CRAWFORD, 312 Lea 
7th St., ee Louis, Mi 


| a yo ee a manual ot practice ints 
r general ad Price, b; 1, 50 
cents. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10° Spruce uce Bt. is 
New York. 
yw by,the million million, to advertise your 
oe poet 1 hy Write for esti- 
nates on your oo prices in the U. 8. 
SMGhGrIELD PUB PUB. Springfield, Mass. 
Aotewti) Mana 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
~ (\ CENTS gets our sub. list immed 
0 1,600 names. DEMOCRAT. Albion, Ind.” 
\ 7RAPPERS . furnished at and otéoueet in ex- 
change for ivertising space TOWN- 
IND, Minneapolis, Minn. 
? 2 NEW _——> ames and ad 
ied. 4 ee 
TAHOE MEDICAL CO., Detroit, Mich. Box 107. 


| ETTERS bone, sold or rented. Valuable 
4 lines of fresh yo om in stock for 
ental. Write for lists an ad prices. Medical let- 

ers a specialty, A. LEFFINGWELL & 00., 112 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, | il. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


S OLD TYPE talks in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
d ads show excellent. 
ie TYPE talks inGOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
rated ads show exc excellent. 


ANDSOME illustrations trations and initials for mag- 
oan, be go and P! 
cute free. A RI 


ver inch. 
EQN ILLUSTRATING CO, Newark, N.J- 


ICTURES POSSESS POWER—I make K og 
cialty of the advertisi: ry Ten bright 
a ttle dra $. K. or no no pay. 
k. L, WILLLAMS, 83 L. & T. bldg. Wash., D 
———__ +o 


Never 








A GENCIES know GooD ‘GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


4 GENCIES know GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


S's Gum DAY, New Marke Market, N. J. ADVERTIS- 
E, 25c. a year. § Sample mailed free. 
‘ou iy to advertise anythi = ‘where 
i time, write to the GEO. WELL 
ADVER ISING CO., 10 , 10 Spruce 8t., now § York. 
Ws Gant 28 sell adv. space | space below cott, but a 
the crowd on Geo’ 
It will to oe before placi bo. advertie: 
ing. T JOHN BRATTON Co., Atlanta, G: 


———_~+o>+—_—__—— 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
’ [HE YANK, Boston, Mass., 60,000 monthly. 


eave on 


LF you advertise in Ohio results. 
D. LA COSTE, 38 


For particulars address 
Park ae New York. 
m advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
+4 the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
as paper for one year. 
66 IN bee Posete -INTELLIGENCER Gustiie has 4 
four fend papers 0: e Pacific 
Coast.”—Harper’s 
I or advertisers paper rs that bring results. 
LA rk hon) New York. 


A oan be SA ,.. ~ 2! only. 


I F YOU want ut to reach the German farmers, ad- 
vertise in the HAUS UND BAUERNFRERUND, Mil- 
waa, It doos the work e work thoroughly. 
‘HE MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, jews, 
hes th le in the eight ‘North 


nifo! 
get big returns on small investments. 


i HE parees BORSING prams, 4,500 copies ; 
EVENING NEws, 9,500; WEEKL’ 
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FOR SALE. 


BUYS 100,000 6x9 circulars, MAYER’S 
ELECTRIC PRESS, i Wis. 
BUYS 1 INCH. & copies Proven. 
WOMAN'S Work Noe Ga. 
of “ Patriots. 
stock. Write. Tock Be 


$2 
$3.5 
Dwight, Lik 


GA? 

6é aN bahay INTELLIGENCER mm Seat has one 
0! e —~ FS papers of the Pacific 

Coast.”—Harper’: 

EMOORATIO newspaper in Missouri, fine 
D e; — e peat best reasons. Ad 
dress “ WIX ” Printe 

ICHOLS’ Perfect Order Order Book for Printers. 

Saves time, labor and losses ; 3,000 orders, 
FRED. H. NICHOLS, Publisher, Lynn, 


Plates and 


N=EWSEAPER Subscription — — letewrs: 
lists set new 
er and sold ; faa S free. a E RET. 
1G, N.8. aoe Platte City, Mo., Box 4. 


F% Pation) and. and —s Pie "Campbell ppm 


Good ab new. OBSERVER, Mareellu ae 


PLENDID aper field, Norf ‘a. Daily 
on doing business. Wan more car 


3 - Pol fart Interest Printers’ nk, 
Rees newspaper tes wspaper for aie. in nt gh Ln mn 


$10,000. eon ty 4 vont interest. 
bath Doteey reasons for sale. Address “‘D. A. J.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


7 OR SALE—A week] skly trade paper in the Sou! 
above Salon > 


clearing, expenses, $3,500 

} at $6,000. Must be sold. If you Thave th i 
eee for ips Cony and particulars to 

care 


— SALE—Perf. 


Bold for no fault, 
Springfield, Mass. 
For SALE—The one weekly FREDONIAN, 
Feces New Brun The daily and — the rot 
fered for sale. “in the hat monde ¢ ee. a 
newspaper 


energetic 
Bitached A Addrews J enchants ver, 


New Brunswick 


* published in in one ner naa cities in 





paraiiel y low price. Th 
out, the paper 
another office... 
time for ea one with ry 
jualification 
a Dusitess ¢ of this kind. “,ddress 
care 


Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. City. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
BE®t. Aas. 
ADDISON ARCHER, 1 Union 8q.; N. ¥ 
ADS SMITH. Baltimore. Washington. 
GMITH has ideas. Baltimore. Washington, 


F. McC. SMITH. Baltimore. Washington. 


Relti 





F McC. SMITH. Washingt 
. 





J’, Moc: SMITH. 
. 
FFETRY ADS. JAMES R. LONG, Wash., D.C, 


. 
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SP CURRAN, Box 600, Chicago. RL 


like 


GiET my Mteratare and seo whether 
of telling 6C. 


things or 
BORO. 


"VE been writing money- 
| pi Ba et me write yours, 


T "2 ads me $1.00, , if the dollar is inclosed with 
order. mens sent. D. G. ARCHI- 
BALD, 73 Nassau 


ads for 2 
H. UHLER, 


Br aueaie or eriting ig and pent CLIPS CLIFTON 
WADY, Somerville ville (Boston). Mags 

A "fetch the public ‘er ia Bhanny, Mayme aril 00 
weheut ater te GEO EO. Tinaee, Pa 


OF you se n’t know what I can do until 
pad pee what I I havedone. Let me maila 
ends. JED SCARBORO, Box 63, 


mnt “Bw cnet e® 
dress your busi- 
hen satisfed. R. L. 
S*33. co Ley printed 


a and get so. 
inreturn. If ou dont get 
a stamp’s —" I d 


refun 
BROWN, Ad-smith, Paulsboro, N. J. 


66 ey BULLETS.” 7 a little booklet 
has brought lots of business to me, 

mailed free to advertisers. xe SCARBORO, 

Box 68, Station W, Brooklyn, N. jo Me 

AY be I can help you outa bit. Let me show 

i ou some evldenes of of my ability. Don’t 

send SCAR- 


earnest. J 
BORO, Box 63, Station We on W, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
¢ 6 “HE 


wrote for us three 
work, ” said 
a client to me 


years : 
it was for. mg, other a RY ud Ride 


Came for 365 advertisements a a 
+“ 313 oe “ 
“ 


52 “ “ 
E. L. SMITH, Codman odman Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


6é ne FOR RETAILERS,” 64 
If you don’t wt EE none as 


on aay have Jour nderbitt Building, Ne New York. 


HE Lotus Press Exhibition of Fine Pa 
Cards and Printing will be continu 
other week, 1 to4 ve daily, 140 West 23d St, 
vi readers o! 


-Y. in t necessary ; 
Phuwrens’ INK welcome. ‘ 


D°= the printed matter w matter which you have been 
— out pay! If it does = i; yy 3 
Whole bu busi) writing a vine It 
0! ness, an + ‘ou 
business os bend f ‘or samples. ting. Je yon 
JOHNSTON Printers’ Ink Press, 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 
yh — a Ay to The 1 Lotus Press will 
onstrate in ten minutes than a 
hours’ tal. No need to wait until you have 
an order f © peg 9° now and kk over 
their exhibit so as to know whether oe work 
is the id you want. The exhibit w rgd 3 con- 
tinued another week, 1 to 4 P.M. daily. 
LOTUS PRESS, 140 West 23d 8 St. 


from this this issue I will send y 

of nearly two dozen Bicely’ con. 
7 oo yee a specs basin 

. want 


work. I’m g aa vival gy First answer a 


pa TAMES R LONG. Wash . O, 1908 
Bst.s.W. ™ 


Tr my work as an advertisement writer I te 
attend to the details of 
was way that I became acquain 
the excellent work of The Lotus 
have often spoken of them 
ters in the United States. To 
have been 


two 


POR 1 de 


PRINTERS’ 


Pst 





EDICAL ADVERTISING—This is i 
Mc ity. I know that teere’ Paruch 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 


black fa ine it 
pack Tce hyp the pricy ent ine ‘ust 


OOVth dagen or more 


or 





ALABAMA. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


ALASKA. 


NOS s enough to advertise in 








ARIZONA. 


ARONA papers are too modest to advertise 








ARKANSAS. 


WANT SOME OF THIS? 
Des homees arty Sage So peeaaeet be the 





IDAHO. 


wt ag in Ly yy BK 
unless one 
po ° 








LOUISIANA. 
Sate myc ag tg Aig ek ad 
MAINE. 


D8 in THE INDEPEND 
produce results and mail orders. 











Me., 





MARYLAND. 


h stock in Cpa TR . 
D Der St. done Sous more os 


MASSACHUSETTS. 











GAZETTE PUBLISHING O0., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CENTS for 40 orgs. ¢ Mare “Bi Daily ENTER- 
30 PRisE, Brockto. ton teulation en 

CIDERIUL eed 3 to FRANK HA 

SON, Socten, Mame andese Olea ven willest. 








CALIFORNIA. 


J ANGELES TIMES—Southern California’s 
4 great daily. Foremost advertising 





California fruit-growing district of 
[FS hich ban Jose to the clnter is tive 
cores Se oe Oe jose MERCUR’ 

tising rates in 
Jose, Cal. 


THE WAVE, *: 
alte, Sow 1 3, 000 weekly, 


y. For adver- 
San 


daily or w 


Francisco, Cal., the 
wooly, BRATS, 


KATZ, 





- 
York, x. 7 sole 


COLORADO. 





MICHIGAN. 
[DETEOF SUNS, 118,000 weekly. 


UCHANAN, Mich., is hooming. Every citi- 
Bowen reads the RECORD x8 
Agikaw COURIER- HERALD. Daily, 
junday, 7,000; weekly, 14,000. 
Gacixaw COURIER- HERALD. _ hear na di- 
rectly into the homes by its 


ey gy ;HERATD, 1 large 


guaranteed. J)ETROIT St SUNS TLLUSTRATED and SUNDAY, 
circulation, 118,000, are profitable 
(—" RAPIDS DEMOCRAT, the ya 
in Michigan, outside Detroit. 13,000 
































Cin Pane papers want advertisements 
in Prinrers’ Ink, and have no use for 


CONNECTICUT. 
THE UNION, 


7 ” Weekly 
it thoro 
Two ‘PRIONS. , 











T 


Daily, 
Western Conn A.-M by the 


L. Moses, ork Represen 
Vanderbilt Bk Blue. rae UNI PUBLISHING 
CO., Bridgeport 


aa — HERALDS. 


WATERBURY SUNDAY HERALD. 
BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY HERALD 
oa b: 


pon an Sy grace in the Hetme » 

these two pla owes are delivered ‘eae | 

ial oomions 

— Hartford: New Haven, Meriden, 
Danbery and Ansonia. 

Combined circulation, 80,000. 150,000 Readers. 


DELAWARE. 


Ie such a little State. 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


W Bry BH space and display than can 








IOWA. 


Gacinaw aa 
circulations in the 8 


When an 
Don’t 
THE LOCAL RE 
Ask for Sample Copy. 
ETROIT ILLUSTRATED SUN, wee! aly. "fem: 
SUNDAY oy. 3 Adv. ofice, ¢ 
City. Books 


le Co! New 
ee - -P-4 e.g nm of ee. 
or their representatives 
ESULTS— Advertise where a a 
returns. Advertisers yore ell pleneed 
wit th oda aed — 3 “SUNDA SUNS, 
at, me. Ad vertitng © 617 Temple 
Court, New York Sins W: for particu. 
lars. Circulation, eekly. 
“newspaper ees — 
L new: rin Northern Mic 
coc. Sunday, and Weekly. 
gina ( 5 is the third 
further tatormetion ad- 
chigan. For f 38 Park Row, New York. 


MINNESOTA. 
([ HE DULUTH NEWS TRIBUNE — The only 
morning daily paper. Esteblished in 1879. 


Published, at the head of the Great Lakes, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. daily ———— 


wef Largest 


Michi. 








a Returns 


BLICAN, 
LESLIE, MICH. 

















Editor and M 





] RPSULTS are what an advertiser is after. 
TELEGRAPH, of sy Iowa, aoe proven 
satisfactory to many of th doy d best ad- 
vertisers in the country who have used it for 
years. Give it a trial and see what it does. 





MISSISSIPPI. 
Li the violet seeks seclusion. 
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MISSOURI. 


A DVEENSE in_the a “poem HERALD for 
results. St. Joseph, M 


MONTANA. 
"TPE ERUINGSTON ERTERP RISE; clght pag 


all home print. 


ANACONDA ‘STANDARD. Circulation three 
times greater than that of any other daily 
er in Mo 1: 10,000 daily. 


or Sunday pape: copies 
NEBRASKA. 


T EARLY. 700 publishers are i their 
one Cy by offering to yz) — 
PRESS! Lanects. Neb., at 65 cts. per 
a page wkly; ree. Write for particulars, 


NEVADA. 


E WEEKLY COURIER, Genoa. 
All home print. Leads in Nevada. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Established 1877. 


The GRANITE MonTHLY 


Beautifully eget. 

A New Ham 

FRANK E. MORRISON, - - Special Agent, 
TEMPLE CouRT, N: NEw York. 


NEW JERSEY. 
TLANTIC REVIEW, Atlantic , guarantees 
A a daily circulation of 1,500. 74 a leader. 


BRPDeron (N. J.) EVENING NEWS nee all 
South Jersey papers in circuiation. 
ads 12cents, 15 cents, 25 cents an inch an a io 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
JERSEY CITY’S 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER. 
Circulation, - - - - 15,500. 
Advertisers find (T PAYS! 


NEW MEXICco. 


To dry to advertise much. 


NEW YORK. 
‘THE Flushing, N. Y., JouRNAL, dail and k- 
r ly; coed ty all ginal edvertiaws ‘A Sap 
ig READERS 1n 15,000 offices. THE NarionaL 


PROVISIONER, 284 Pear! St., New York. 
(\UEEN OF FASHION, New York City 
Issued monthly. A million copies’ a year. 
arch issue appears ina 
new and artistic dress. Send 
for rates. ST C 
Texas Siftings 
BEFORE THE ADVANCE. 
ALL AGENCIES. 
Circulation 75,000 Copies Monthly. 
Send for Advertising Rates and 
Specimen Copies. 


























=" 


Six pages. 









































2 eee Y. 
THE HOUSEWIFE, 


ine of original tales 
Ask for Special Rates for Advertising in 
New Office, 114 Nassau St., N.Y. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


ELMIRA 
TELEGRAI1. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 13, 14 and 15 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 





The Leading Ilustrated Paper of 
America is 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
Every Live Advertiser recognizes 
this fact and acts accordingly. 
Send for Rates and Copies. 
Wituiam L, Miter, Advertising Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Albany’s Most Popular Daily. 


Circulation 17,400. 


Albany’s Great One-Cent 
Newspaper. 


This is to certify that the Olconlation of 
THE DAILY PRESS AND KNICKER.- 
BOCKER i« Constantly rinted this and that 
ona number co winted tl was 
Biante: of New York, City and Omar Of All Albany. 

Sworn to before me this 16th day of ee 
ber, 1894. JOHN J. GALLOG! 

Notary Public, aay, YF. 


THE PRESS CO., Publishers, 
Press Bidg., Albany, N. Y. 





Ten Cents ver week for es Dally and 
nday Pre 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


] » REFERS local patronage, which pays better. 








NORTH DAKOTA. 


To cold to advertise in the winter. 





OHIO. 


l AYTON MORNING TIMES and oe 
NEWS are clean, reliable, family papers. 


ARGEST cire’n of any Prohibition paper = 
nation: BEACON AND NEw ERA, Springfield, O. 


YY eckiy. Lendl VINDICATOR, 7,800 daily, 5,200 
weekly. Leading newspaper in Eastern Ohio, 


"|‘HE Tri-STaTE GROCER visits the ers and 
roduce merchants of Ohio, Ind. and Mich. 

weekly. If you are not in it, it will L pay ea to 

write % TRI-STATE GROCER CO., Toledo, 


OKLAHOMA. 


4 he GUTHRIE DAILY ed the sending 














antee that it has double the paid circulation of 
any yy y published in Oklahoma. F. B. 
Lucas, Ad 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


BE esa TIONAL INDEPENDENT, 7 w’kly. 
DINBORO PUB. CO., Edinboro. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


IRCULATION CLAIMS are useless when they 
C"a= not aoe ed. The American a 
Director guarantees as 

ren TIMES. readers in the 
best section of oak Address WAL- 
ACE & SPROUL, Chester, Pa. 
D* Wis INTELLIGENCER—est. 1886. 
EKLY INTELLIGENCER—est. 1804. 
Doylestown, an eg vania. 
Have always been exclusive ome 4 pe 
pers, with larger circulation a --4 
mediums for aavertising’ = Backs 





RHODE ISLAND. 


I Oe GUARD, Providence, R. I. ; circulation 
,000 ; paid up subscription nm list. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
iM. als then “most popular THE porns 
reaches over 1 “000 ‘post-offiees in 
SOUTH DA cori, 


N OTHING to advertise. 


TEXAS. 


7 HE TEXAS BAPTIST STANDARD, Waco, 
Texas, yo ed 22,500 circulation in Octo- 

ber, 18%, as shown by affidavits of. proprietor, 

bookkeeper and pressman. Rates reafonab! 


























rae POST : ;,Hlouston, 7« TEXAS, 


DAILY 1 iN tT tetas aa d is so guaran’ 
ell’s 1894 Directory si a forfeit of 
BECKWITH, bos ao Foreign A’ 


New York and Chi 
UTAH. 


W ANTS niore space or none at all. 











VIRGINIA. 
’ v N, Emporia. & page kly. 
[Large circulatl inva. onal C. —— 


WASHINGTON. 


GEATILE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 
‘ 

















ve fei x Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
f the ne on Pocky. papers of the Pacific 
Coast.” — Ha: 


cxaxe SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


oS aan 
nly morning 
MAN aa REVIEW. a “yoy Bae 
titor within 500 miles. Popula- 
1, 500 ; 1894, 35,000. The and 
of Spokane’ has been 





kane, 
present history marvelous 
its future will I’ be the wonder of Western ‘twill: 
zation. e REVIEW is the e 
of all the best lateress of- Spokane and the ae 
country tributary to 





WYOMING, 


F ie ladies will not allow its newspapers to use 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








CANADA. 


W ANTS reciprocity—not advertising. 








SO. & CEN. AMERICA. 


rAraka © STAR & HERALD. 
S & CO., 52 Broad 8t., Agents. 
Send for sample copy. 





P apres 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


0 
Largest average for 12 me 12 mon 
AG. RE. 


HOME AND FARM, Louisville, Ky. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, 


ARCHITECTURE. 
INLAND ARCHITECT, Chicago. Best in West. 
COAL. : 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL New York City. 
DAIRYING. 
The American Creamery, Chicago. 
FASHIONS. 
Cr A ists in rae 
THE WAVE, San Francise 13,000 we weekly. 
HARDWARE uD OtoE | FURNISHING. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE 
Charges the most for its space, and carries 67 
Eiose havi pen of See ie Only of value to 
something worth and in- 


y= J ay Sh 


, Wis. 


loud 


oe 
ge that you be tT; on 


Th 
—_ in’ your town, if it contains a hardware 
e lace Yorn er in aes 


londex’ Office, 74 Fleet st., E. C. 
HOMCOPATHY. 
HOMEOPATHIC RECORDER, Phila., Pa. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly. 
LITERATURE. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
MEDICAL SENTINEL, sworn cir. Portland, Or. 
SOCIETY. 2 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal, 13/000 weekly. 
SPANISH. 
MEIER COUR ete eaad ets 
in all languages : 46 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 
seo Y Fabene. 


ELMIRA, , TELEGRAM: Circulation over 
100,000 a Sweekiy. 


TEXTILE. 

TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
TOBACCO. 

WESTERN TOBACGO JOURNAL, Cincinnati. 

TYPEWRITERS. 

PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD, New York City. 
VEHICLES. 

FARM MACHINERY (Eli), St. Louis, Mo. 

WOMEN. 


QUEEN oe FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 
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THE FIRST CHOICE FOR THE SECOND WEEK. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





The following announcement appeared in the issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK for March 2oth: 
“An advertisement calculated to make people subscribe 


for PRINTERS’ INK is wanted. 

column, in space of four inches, 
submitted | 
foramonth, © 


ing with 
-April 34, 
played in 
and May Ist 
paid to the 
of the ad- 
chosen, 
also be re- 
together 
names and 
of the con- 
all the ads 

In re- 
this an- 
a considera- 
of adver- 
have been 

Among 
in during 
week of the 
tion the one 











iA 
GUIDE 


No man 
knows all 
there is to 
know about 
advertis- 
b e 
subject is 
too-pro- 
found, too 


too per- 
plexing, for 
any single 
rson, OF 
‘or any dozen persons for that matter. 
The path to success in advertising is 
full of ungpecus places. All business 
men would do well to e¢ a safe 
guide to conduct them past the danger 
spots—to tell them what to do and 
what to avoid doing. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


is a weekly journal for adver- 
tisers, published at 10 Spruce street, 
New York. It is a magazine of ideas, 
of suggestions, of advice. Advertisers 
the world over read it and write for it. 
It is the advertising authority of Amer- 
ica—probably of the globe. Busi- 
ness men will find it a safe guide. To 
secure its services as guide costs $2 a 
year. A sample copy costs nothing. 

















It should be set in single 
The best advertisement 


each week 
com menc- 
the issue of 
will be dis- 
these pages 
$10 will be 
constructor 
vertisement 
which shall 
produced, 
with the 
addresses 
structors of 
shown.” 

sponse to 
nouncement 
ble number 
tisements 
s u bmitted. 
those sent 
the second 
competi- 
here repro- 


duced was Written by Bert M. Moses, of Brooklyn, N.Y. thought to 


be the best. It was written by Mr. Bert M. Moses, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Any publisher of a newspaper who is 
not at present on the subscription or exchange list of 
PRINTERS’ INK may become entitled to a paid subscription 
for one year by inserting the substance of the advertise- 
ment here shown, adding a word of introduction or ex- 
planation, and cutting out the item and sending it by 
mail, under letter postage, addressed to PRINTERS’ INK, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Sample Copy Editions. 


FOR DRUGGISTS, April 17th. 
FOR DRUGGISTS, April 24th. 
HARDWARE MEFRS., May ist. 
FOR BREWERS, May 8th. 
FOR MFG. JEWELERS, May sth. 
FOR BILLPOSTERS, May 22d. 
A series of six issues of our paper, intended to induce the 
above-named classes to become subscribers to PRINTERS’ INK, 
will be published as stated above, and articles calculated to 


interest or instruct these classes are especially desired for use 
in these editions as follows : 


For APRIL 17TH & 24TH. 


How Druggists should advertise. 
Why Druggists should subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK. 


For May Ist. 


How Manufacturers of Hardware should advertise. 
Why Manufacturers of Hardware should subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK. 


For May 8TH. 
How a Brewer should advertise. 
Why a Brewer should subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK. 
For MAY I5TH. 
How a Manufacturing Jeweler should advertise. 
Why a Manufacturing Jeweler should subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK. 
For MAy 22D. 


How a Billposter should advertise. 
Why a Billposter should subscribe for PRINTERS’ INK. 


Articles received will be accepted and paid for or returned 
before the date of issue. 


Address all communications to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce StT., NEw York. 





Advertisements for PRINTERS’ INK are solicited. 

Advertisements of things useful to advertisers are earnestly solicited. 

Classified advertisements, no display, 25 cents a line of six words. 

Displayed. advertisements, 50 cents a line, $7.50 an inch ; $100 a page ; 
$50 for half a page ; $25 for a quarter page. Copy must be received one 
week in advance, Send all orders to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THERE must bea deal of virtue 
in poster, circular and bill-board forms 
of advertising or they would scarcely 


y, have survived the newspaper attacks 


on them. There is an awful lot of un- 


ms Sold newspaper space, but it is rarely 


one sees a blank space on an available. 


red wall, fence or boarding. 


r Di- 
cata- 


IN the American Newspa 
rectory. for 1895 there. will 
logued exactly 2,359 newspapers that 


erica have been established since the Di- 


months, 19,875 copies ; for three mo 
21,223 and for the last fo ur weeks, 22,250 copies, 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
CHICAGO AGENTS. 
Bennam & Incranam, 26 Evening Post Building. 
BOSTON AGENT, 
W. F. Moors, Room 2, 10 Federal St. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 10, 1895. 


A MAN following a crowd never cre- 
ated asensation. Be different from your 
competitor. 














Don’T advertise to print tracts in a 
dramatic paper, nor beer checks in a 
religious journal. 


As specimens of the opposite to the 
machine-made ads of the average 
printer, the Lotus Press sermonets in 
PrinTErs’ INK are worth examining. 


DurING the week ending Friday, 
March 29, the number of annual sub- 
scribers added to PRINTERS’ INK mail- 
ing list was exactly four hundred and 
ninety-five. 


THE newspaper that does not adver- 
tise loses the benefit of the ad, and 
at the same time places an argument 
in the mouth of desired advertisers, to 
be used against itself. 


One of the best advertisements for 
a journal is frequent quotations from it 
in other journals. Make your para- 
graphs worth quoting. Give due credit 
when you quote others. Insist on 
getting it when you are quoted. 


No one expects the old printers, who 
never have advertised to any extent, to 
begin advertising at this late hour, but 
the young fellows, who have just en- 
tered the business and are anxious to 
secure their share of it, may be regarded 

advertisers. 


as prospective 


rectory for the previous year was com- 
piled. The papers that have ceased to 
exist, within the year, are nearly as 
numerous as the new ventures. 


Ex-POsTMASTER GENERAL JAMES 
recently contributed an article to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK in regard to the management 
of the Postal Department; shortly after- 
wards he was elected Mayor of Tena- 
fly and is now spoken of as a likely 
candidate for the nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. It is the first step 
that counts. 


Mr. HorAceE Dopp, the Boston ad- 
vertising agent, who commenced busi- 
ness in 1865, thirty years ago, has re- 
cently sold out his interest in the agency 
to his partner, Mr. J. W. Barber. Mr. 
Barber has organized a corporation, 
and under a new name will henceforth 
direct and control the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Agency with which his con- 
nection has already been long, pleasant 
and profitable. 


A SERIES of twenty-six articles will 
appear in PRINTERS’ INK, commencing 
with the issue of Wednesday, May 15, 
and ending with that of November 6, 
wherein attempts will be made to in- 
struct the advertiser which are the best 
periodicals for his use when he desires 
to reach the people « f the various sec- 
tions of the country, or the respective 
classes who may be addressed through 
the columns of trade and class journals. 
‘lhe first article will deal with the 
States of the far West and Pacific Slope, 
taking in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, Montana, Washington 
and Oregon. -This series of articles 
will be finally revised and about the 
end of November will be republished 
in book form if the Post-Office Depart- 
ment does not object. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE Kansas City 7imes has reduced 
its subscription price to Io cents per 
week for a 12 to 16-page daily and 24 
to 32 on Sunday. Important improve- 
ments are contemplated in every de- 
partment and it is the declared inten- 
‘ion to print the largest and best news- 
paper in the Southwest. It assumes to 
»e the only Democratic newspaper cir- 
ulating in Western Missouri, Kansas 
ind Oklahoma and Indian Territories. 
it has a good field and intends to take 
full possession of it. 


Mr. C. S. HOUGHTALING, of ‘‘Hotes 
\dvertising Signs” fame, has com- 
piled a list of billposters in the United 
States, which is probably the best list 
extant. Billposters are beginning to 
do a little advertising on their own 
account, but they ought to advertise 
a great deal more. Every billposter 
in the United States ought to be a 
subscriber to PRINTERS’ INK. With 
a view to introducing ‘‘The Little 
Schoolmaster,’’ a sample copy of the 
issue of May 22d will be mailed to 
each of the thousand or so names in 
Mr. Houghtaling’s list. 


LOGANSPORT, Ind., must be made 
up of people of more than usual intel- 
ligence. It has eight newspaper es- 
tablishments, and the managers of 
seven of these not only know how many 
copies they print, but are willing to 
have other people know. The eighth 
manager has the somewhat common fail- 
ing a not being quite definite in his 
statements. Take the country through, 
however, PRINTERS’ INK doubts if 
another place of equal importance can 
be found where the newspaper men 
are so willing to let an advertiser know 
the exact facts concerning their daily 
and weekly issues. 


In the January goth number of 
PRINTERS’ INK Mr. J. C. Jewett, ad- 
vertising manager of Dr. Talmage’s 
Christian Herald, is reported as saying 
that the issue of that paper for Decem- 
ber 5, 1894, exceeded one million, five 


hundred thousand copies, most of 
which were samples. In commenting 
upon this, PRINTERS’ INK observed 
that if the Post-Office Department had 
notified Doctor Talmage that his big 
issue could not be mailed at pound 
rates, the reverend gentleman would 
have found the task of licking and 
sticking a postage stamp to each of the 
fifteen hundred thousand copies an ex- 
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tremely long and arduous one, espe- 
cially as the modern stamp so persist- 
ently refuses to adhere. Another ar- 
ticle printed in the April 3rd number 
of PRINTERS’ INK points out the Doc- 
tor’s latest transgression, which con- 
sists of an offer to mail the Christian 
Herald for six months for one dollar, 
and to present to the person subscrib- 
ing, as a free premium, his great book 
entitled The Pathway of Life, ‘‘which 
is never sold for less than $3.75.’’ 
How are postal usages ever to be regu- 
lated so long as the clergy, as in the case 
of Dr. Talmage, the Department it- 
self, as in the case of Mr. Lasher’s 
Official Guide, and ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
erals, as in the case of Mr. Wanama- 
ker and his Book News, are allowed 
to violate the laws and regulations on 
the ground that they only apply to 
publishers who do not possess influ- 
ence sufficient to obtain the privilege 
of overriding the rules and regulations 
ype apparently for the government 
of the merely common people. 


—_—__+o> —_—_ 
HOW A VARIETY THEATRICAL 
MANAGER READS THE 
NEWSPAPER. 
‘By Richard Hyde.* 
(of Hyde & Behman.) 

I read all the Brooklyn papers (be- 
cause I live in that city) and the New 
York Sun. The articles that interest 
me most are those pertaining to legisla- 
tive matters, to the theatrical business 
and matters of local interest, particu- 
larly such as refer to the city govern- 
ment. I am not much interested in 
what are called the sensational features 
of the daily newspapers—the divorce 
suits, the detailed accounts of great 
crimes—though I sometimes read such 
articles if I have an idle moment and 
want to kill time; in fact, you might 
say, I look: upon them as a kind of 
literary cocktail. 

I carefully read the criticisms of all 
the plays and the articles about the 
theaters and the performances. But in 
reading the criticisms I trust to my 
own judgment as to how far they are to 
be relied upon. They are not always 
correct and they are liable, in one way 
or another, to be much exaggerated. 

I take and read regularly two dra- 
matic papers, the New York Cipper 
and the New York Dramatic Mirror; 
those are the only strictly theatrical 
papers I read. Such jo are par- 


* Interview with Geo. J. Manson. 
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ticularly useful for men, in my business 
who desire to keep track of the move- 
ments of the different theatrical com- 
panies as well as the actors, Each of 
these journals has each week a record 
of all theatrical nizations, stating 


where they appear during the current 
week and where t sage | appear the 
week following. e, papers referred 
to contain some li eatures, but 
the matters alluded to are the only 
ones that have any interest for me. 

Of the two journals I have men- 
tioned I consider the New, York Chipper 
the best because it is the most reliable. 
Its news in d to the whereabouts 
of the different theatrical companies, 
see © my line of business, is 
more to be depended upon. 

In these journals I also carefully read 
the advertisements of specialty people, 
because that is the class of fame 5 I 
deal with as a manager. These per- 
formers advertise from time to time, 
seeking engagements. But we do not 
engage them simply on the strength of 
their advertisement. We must first con- 
sider their ability as far as we are able 
to know it. We very seldom engage a 

‘ialty that we have not seen perform. 
he advertisements of such persons are 
of course very much e: erated and 
cannot always be depended upon. Such 
performers are not at all modest in an- 
nouncing their claims. Strangers who 
have never played with us.and whom 
we have never seen will write to us for 
an en ment. If we think favor- 
ably of the application we will wait 
until they appear at some theater in 
New York or in the vicinity and then 
we will goand see their act. Occasion- 
ally we will have them come to the 
theater and rehearse their act, or they 
may volunteer to give a performance 
at one of our matinees; then, if we are 
pleased, we give them a ‘‘date,’’ book- 
ing them either for our house show in 
Brooklyn or for our road company. 
Part of the time we play other com- 
panies at our houses on the combina- 
tion plan, and part of the time we have 
our own entertainment, for which we 
engage specialties from different sec- 
tions of the country. 

One suggestion I would make in re- 
gard to the daily papers has reference 
to their theatrical criticisms, or notices. 
I do not think it is just that they should 
give ten times as much space to entries 
of legitimate and farce comedy pro- 
ductions compared with what they give 
to the variety performances; and, in 
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ing of such, I of course allude to 
t-class houses. In our house, for 
instance, we will sometimes have as 
many as four stars of different farce 
companies all playing here in one week, 
doing a ty. These ormers 
have been on the road, have met with 
hard luck and had to give up their 
position as ‘‘stars’’ and come back to 
the variety business. On this account 
we think the variety theater should re- 
ceive more notice at the hands of the 
critics. 

I suppose the daily papers give so 
much space to divorces and sensational 
news generally because it pays them to 
do so. It isa matter of business. It 
is very much as though I was putting 
on a new play in New York City. I 
would select a theater like Harrigan’s. 
I would take considerable pains to make 
the first night of the performance 
pleasant for the critics and local re- 
porters, just as Harri used to do— 
give them a fine “‘ lay out,”’ treat them 
well and endeavor to get their good 
opinion. In that way I would try and 
induce them, as far as they were able, 
to write something pleasant, not only 
about the play but about the house. 
Under such circumstances they might 
favor me a little more than I really de- 
served. And that is business. 

I very seldom read the advertise- 
ments in the daily papers because they 
are of no interest to me. Nor do I 
read the announcements of the thea- 
ters in the local papers because, in 
walking from my home to my office, I 
pass through the principal streets and 
see the show bills on the fences and 
the lithographs in the windows. They 
inform me, at a glance, of the attractions 
that are appearing at the different 
houses. 

The posters on the fences and the 
smaller bills in the windows of the 
stores I consider the best medium of 
advertising for our business. I do not 
think much of advertisements in the 
daily newspapers for the variety shows, 
but the criticisms and theatrical notices 
have value for a theater like the Grand 
Opera House (Brooklyn), which we are 
running. As to the variety business it 
makes very little difference what the 
newspapers say in their criticisms, for 
or against it. We have been running 
our principal variety house for seven- 
teen years and, for the first twelve 
years, I think we spent less for news- 
paper advertising any theater in 
the country. During the first ten years 
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we did not advertise in any newspa 
and our business was then. better od 
more profitable to us than it is at pres- 
ent. In those days we only advertised 
in the New York Cépper for specialty 
people when we wanted them. We 
kept what was almost a ‘‘standing ad’’ 
in that journal because it was seen by 
the class of specialty actors we re- 
quired, 

It may be said that we had no need 
to advertise because we had no opposi- 
tion; but there was another variety 
house on Fulton street—the Olympic— 
and, as the saying is, they had ‘‘the 
call.” Still, we produced the best at- 
tractions we could secure and the pro- 
prietors of the Olympic, after awhile, 
gave up the business. Another party 
took the theater, induced our er, 
Ed. Gooding, to leave us (which was a 
severe blow), but he only ran the house 
for a year when we bought the lease, 
ran the place for another year, as long 
as it paid, when the place was closed. 

As we have more enterprises on hand 
now than we did in those early days— 
a theater, two variety theaters and a 
road variety company—we find it to 
our advantage to do some newspaper 
advertising, especially of such attrac- 
tions as we present at the Grand Opera 
House and the Gayety. Outside of the 
regular variety business we call all other 
attractions legitimate or farce comedy. 
As we are now in that line of business 
we find it to our advantage to adver- 
tise in New York and Brooklyn news- 
papers. 

But, to the theatrical man, show- 
bills and window advertising are as 
necessary aS newspaper advertising. 
In placing lithographs in the windows 
of barber-shops and other stores we 
pay the proprietor for the — by 
giving him tickets for the theater. We 
give away, on this account, between 
seven and eight hundred tickets a week 
and these represent about 2,000 litho- 
graphs, show-bills, etc. The store- 
keeper will receive a ticket sometimes 
every week, sometimes not so frequent- 
ly, depending on the location of his 
store and the value of the privilege. 

We have great faith in the adver- 
tising value of the descriptive bill we 
issue containing the names of all the 
performers who are to appear at our 
variety show. It is our opinion that 
this bill is read nine times out of ten 
by those who see it. 

I have no doubt that advertising in 
the street cars is good for some lines 
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of business. The announcements are 
certainly seen by a large number of 
people. But for our purpose such a 
method of advertising would be too 
expensive. 

n some parts of the country, out 
West, particularly in Wisconsin, the 
authorities have stopped the burlesque 
companies from putting up posters rep- 
resenting nude, or nearly nude women, 
but there has been no such trouble in 
the East during the past four or five 
years. Inthe case of our own manage- 
ment, in the presentation of combina- 
tions at but house, we suppress such 
show-bills if they are too bad. And 
it may be said that we have had great 
influence in inducing burlesque com- 

nies not to print such questionable 

ills. Our variety theater is considered 
in the profession the leadirig house of 
the kind ‘outside of Koster & Bials. 
But really it cannot be put in the same 
category, because if we gave the same 
entertainment that they do we would 
not have as a business. ~The 
other attractions there, if they are good, 
run for three months, while we change 
our bill every week.’ We are obliged 
to c every week and have the 
best that can be procured inour line. 

——+e—__ 

Pernaps your business is in need of a pre- 
scription. Here it is; Mix alittle brains 
with a little ink. That done, take a little 
cash with you and inject the mixture into 
the local newspapers. Repeat the dose as 
often as necessary, which is always. 





Out of: ten: single-sheet posters hung in a 
Sixth avenue elevated station last week nine 
were the work of engravers, while one, and 
only one, was printed from a t form con- 
structed by a“ posterhand,” Thereis every 
indication that another year will witness the 
departure of poster type, and that the poster 
of the future will be the product of the wood 
engraver’s art. This is not particularly to 
be deplored, as the engravers are a better 
paid class of men and it takes longer to en- 

ve a bil] than to set it up.— Union Printer, 

‘ew York. 





At this time, when machines are throwing 
hand composition out of the newspaper 
offices, it behooves every job printer to strive 
to make himself as valuable as possible, that 
when the struggle comes between those seek- 
ing work and those trying to retain work, his 
superior equipment in the matter of up-to- 
date methods will offset the less gremsent 
workman’s lower rate of w: And as such 
a vast proportion of job work is of an adver- 
tising nature, I believe the workman who 
reads and studies Printers’ Ink stands 2 
better show for good wages and a steady job 
than the one who don’t. Ordinarily there is 
a difference of $s in the weekly wage of 
“ medium ” and “ ” printers. I believe 
a year of Printers’ Ink would enable many 
a workman to bridge this difference, and 
Printers’ Inx costs four cents a week! 
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JOB AND BOOK SHOPS. 


How to advertise a printing office that is- 
sues no regular publication in connection 
with its job or busi is a probl 
that only careful study and some rience 
can solve. The printer who has a daily or 
weekly paper at his command is all right if 
he knows how to write ads or has a business 
of sufficient magnitude to make the employ- 
ment of an gy Ne mb profitable. But 
with the ordinary job printer or the book 
house it is different. In a large city it is 
practically angovenee for the smaller shops 
to advertise through the dailies. Competi- 
tion is so sharp that prices are kept down to 
a point that leaves but a narrow margin of 
profit, and the printer must employ a good 
canvasser or do his own soliciting, and must 
depend upon this form of advertising for a 
large part of his custom. Whatever his 
specialty may be his advertisements should 
state in the simplest and most direct manner 
the advantages that he commands for doing 
that kind of work. Whether it is common 
job printing, circular, or booklets, or books, 
the advertisement ought to suggest to the 
reader at the first glance skill, care, neat- 
ness, euty: 

But it is in the circular and especially the 
booklet of type faces, cuts and specimens of 
work that the job printer must do his most 
effective advertising. The business men who 
are his ¢ s, or his ible « S 
should be provided with this booklet ; it will 
talk when the solicitor is not around. It will 
show what gocd work he can have done right 
in his own neighborhood. LEfere is an en- 
velope return card that challenges attention 
instantly; this letter-head is a marvel of 
clearness and expressior ; that bill-head or 
statement is right to the point ; what a model 
we have here for a*‘ cut-down” circular for 
house to house distribution ; this postal card 
price list of ‘‘ leaders” is taking, while that 
sample of color work in children’s toys shows 
what Chase & Mallet can do in the orna- 
mental line. If the printer is enterprising he 
will put on the outside pages of his specimen 
booklet an interest table, a list of the leading 
wholesale firms in several lines of business 
(if he is located in a retail district), tables of 
weights and measures, or something else that 
will be likely to keep his booklet on the desks 
of the merchant and shopman. When he buys 
a new series of job faces, a new font of book 
type, or some pretty borders, he will find it 
profitable to let his old customers, and pos- 
sible new ones, see some of the work that can 
be done with it. Anobject lesson is wortha 
good many pages of argument as to the ad- 
vantages of patronizing your shop. 

A word here as to the benefits derivable 
from the use of borders: Don’t be stingy in 
this department when supplying yourself 
with new material. There is nothing like a 

ood border sometimes in attracting and hold- 
ing attention until the information conveyed 
by the text is assimilated. No wonder the 
leading advertising mediums of the country 
patronize “The Little Schoolmaster”’ so 
generously when their announcements are so 
charmingly presented by means of striking 
borders, as well as on toes. And there 
is very much in selecting borders that are ap- 
propriate to the subject. Take, to illustrate; 
that ad of Lord & Thomas in Printers’ Ink 
of March 27. That top and bottom border 
was just the thing required to set off ‘* Coun- 
try Weeklies and City Dailies.” There’s 








money in such hits as that, and the job and 
book printer who knows how to make that 
kind of hits is on the high road to success. 
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Why shouldn’t the border be made to fit the 
text as the cut is made todo? Here isa field 
for the enterprise of the printer and the in- 
ventive genius of the type founder. 

The country printer without a paper may 
have several rivals who have rs, and in 
that case it will be a matter of judgment as 
to the comparative profitableness of adver- 
tising in those papers or in other ways, and 
only experience can determine which is best 
or how the total sum available for advertis- 
ing should be divided between the two 
methods. The booklet and the specimen sli 
of new material are always at command, a 
aaemeens by the work of a live solicitor, 
will be effective aids in obtaining business. 
It is a good scheme to supply the restaurants 
with meal tickets and checks having your ad- 
vertisement on one side or in a line or two at 
the bottom on both sides. The bookmark ad 
is another method of reaching the readin 
public, as is the calendar, the an 
the thousand and one other devices for mak- 
mgcore business known. 

_ The printer who adds to judicious adver- 
tising through all the channels accessible to 
him, and which are not too expensive for his 
business, the deserved reputation for good 
and honest work, will succeed. He will let his 
patrons understand that first-class work can- 
not be done for third-class pay ; he will doas 
he agrees, putting in stock true to sample and 
meeting his engagements punctually, no un- 
foreseen accident preventing, and he will keep 
up with the times as regards machinery, ma- 
terial and stock. Promptitude and the best 
work possible for the money are splendid ad- 
vertisers. Window or street display are not 
to be despised. The thing is to catch the eye 
of the man who wants a job done. Don’t, if 
you can avoid it, compel him to hunt for your 
sign ; make it so conspicuous that he must see 
it as he comes along the street; he has not 
the time to stop and peer into dark stairways 
in the endeavor to find ** Printing Office” in 
small and dingy letters in some out of the 
way location. he sign is an advertisement, 
that is, it is intended to be an advertisement, 
but, like all other advertisements, it fails in 
its mission if it is not seen, or, if seen, if it is 
not of a character to challenge attention. 

The successful book and job printer in these 
days is the man who keeps abreast of the pro- 
cession. He realizes that he must read the 
trade papers and study the catalogues of the 
prone men and the specimen books of the type 

ounders. Improvements are constantly being 
made, and the man who utilizes the best of 
them which are within his means to ‘procure 
is the man whose ledger shows a balance on 
the right side. It seems to be certain that 
every printer can learn much in the course of 
a year from Printers’ Ink. Whether he 
does ey ety book, catalogue or job work 
it cannot fail to give him many valuable hints 
if he isof a receptive nature and can utilize 
the ideas of those who have experience in 
their respective fields. 

An orderly office is one of the money sav- 
ers for the printer. Types kicked about 
under foot are quickly ruined, and then,when 
you are “rushed ” to get out a job on time, 
you find yourself out of “sorts” in more 
than one sense. The best place for “* dead” 
matter is the case; there it is always ready 
for use. E. C.WALKER. 

—_——~+or—————_ 


A MaN with a stock most wales 
Such as very few buyers would sique, 
Advertised very well 

All the goods he’d to sell, 

So the stock was bought up in a wique! 

















A BOSTON PRINTER'S VIEW, 


In Boston the printing trade is next to the 
‘eading industry, both in number of people 
-mployed and in amount of capital invested. 
There are about 300 printing offices and 
ther establishments devoted to kindred lines 
a the city; and hundreds outside that draw 
heir trade from the city field. There are 
bout s50 offices employing from a score to 

undreds of hands. As a rule, all the print- 
rs of Boston advertise in a conservative, time- 
honored old way. 

They put out calendars, blotters, blank 

,emorandum blocks, little local time-tables. 

re-alarm cards, telephone index blanks and 

ich novelties. Printers that have pro- 

rams and advertising “‘schemes’’ to print, 

sually take some space in them, They also 
put their name and address imprint) on all 
of their work they dare to. sides this the 
larger offices put full-page inserts in the Bos- 
ton Directory, usually fine specimens of their 
own work. None have, as yet, used the post- 
er on bill-boards, except the poster printers, 
who have full faith in theirown work. Many 
of the local weekly papers have lately run 
ads of city offices, though all weekly papers, 
as a rule, have job departments of their own, 
which they advertise fiberally in the columns 
of their papers. Here is an ideal ad from a 
paper that often ptts in a column, not one- 
half as effective. 





Made Mistakes, Did They 


Got things spelled wrong and all 
mixed up—display was r—type 
old-fashioned—presswork ey 
cheap—nothing as it ought to be? 
Well, take your next job of — 
to the Somerville Journal Office an 


It Will be Cone Right. 


P. S.. The price for doing it will be 
__ right, too. 


( f those printers who have advertised in 





the city dailies, I can recall but two, and the 

did not make the trial a long one. Their ad- 
vertisements, also, were not happy in expres- 
sion. Still, one of these offices, as I know, 
received an order amounting to more than 
their entire three months’ advertising bill. 
From that I think that advertising paid well 
and some progressive printer will yet build 


up in Boston the largest establishment of its 
kind, by bright, persistent advertising. 

One of the features of a printing office is 
the constant call for new ideas. The work- 
man without ideas, but able to copy, or adapt 
the ideas of others, is in more demand than 
the “‘line-upon-line’’ man; while the work- 
man who is original (that is, who can disguise 
his copyin, a adapting), is eagerly engaged 
whenever he is discovered. It is my expe- 
rience that it is easier to adapt an idea than 
it is to find the idea itself. Having charge of 
a‘ plant’’ run by a large retail firm for ad- 
vertising purposes, I am obliged, in order 
that their work may be up-to-date, to study 
out novel ways of attracting attention to the 
cards, circulars, price-lists and small cata- 
logues sent out. In doing this I have relied 
largely on getting pointers from PrinTERs’ 
Ink. Iam Coline with many of the publi- 
cations issued in the interest of printers, and 
while I appreciate the artistic uplifting of the 
Inland Printer, of Chicago, Printers’ Ink 
means bread and butter to me. I doubt if 
any single issue for the past year has been 
read without some one or more ideas being 
gleaned from it, to be applied to my work. It 
is a part of my work to design and electro- 
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type all newspaper ads that the firm uses. In 
this work I find the advertising pages of 
Printers’ Ink are a mine of design in ae: 
“ Filigree’ and fancy type are not all of dis- 
plays for forcibleness has its place, and the 
ul Page ads in Printers’ INK are as 
examples of that quality as any of Mr. Wm. 
Johnston’s “ink ’’ ads. 
* A large proportion of the work of all job 
printers is of an advertising nature, and 
much of it is for parties who have no idea of 
what is best for the purpose. Here is the 
place for the printer to advertise himself. A 
= customer is sure to come again. 
tudy to give an attractive job. The office 
may have smart men, yet it needs a keen 
master and Printers’ Ink will whet a man’s 
brains like a hone. 

Some years ago, when in a Southern river 
town for the winter, it fell to my lot to get 
out a small flyer for a Sunday excursion on 
the river. The piace swarmed with boats, 
each trying to get the cream of the Sunday 
travel. The usual bill of these boats varied 
not from week to week, or from each other. 
However, there were means to vary them, 
and in this case I simply inserted a local item 
from the daily paper, stating that a certain 

reat personage was at his residence on the 

luff at ——— and the boat would run in un- 
der the shore at the landing. The rest of the 
river boats were furious at having no pas- 
sengers that day. Now note: that bill drew 
all the river-boat work to that office the next 
week; the excursion business doubled; and 
with a guide-book in my hand I put out bills 
that satisfied eve at. This is just what 
Printers’ Ink will do for the printer who 
has to get up any kind of advertising matter, 
circulars, folders or anything designed to at- 
tract and hold attention by ad or catchy de- 
scription, for in no line is the business man 
independent of those who use printer’s ink 
and cold type as their tools of trade, and 
Printers’ [nx is really an expression of the 
work of printers, for printers, in many differ- 
ent lines. Take this instance: a coal dealer 
writes to Printers’ Ink that he has had very 
gratifying success in drawing new trade, from 
some catchy little circular or folder he has 
sent out; the printer who reads PrinTERS’ 
Ink gets an idea, and can get up a sam le bit 
of work and canvass that particular line in 
his vicinity. It is well known that most re- 
tail merchants patronize all sorts of ad 
schemes that mainly benefit the “ schemer.” 
Now why should not printers try for this 
trade in a line that will benefit the merchant, 
as well as give the office just as much work 
to do, and probably at an increased profit. It 
is useless to try to tell of all the many ways 
in which this idea could be used, ause 
Printers’ Inx is limited, to a certain extent, 
and besides, the printer in business is usu- 
ally a bright man and can be trusted to 
** see the point’’ if it comes within his view 
That is the best reason why he should sub 
scribe for Printers’ Inx—then he wid? have 
** points’ come within his view. 

E. L. Smirn. 
Codman Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tue fact that printers do so little newspa- 
per advertising must cause a printer’s adver- 
tisement in a newspaper to attract more than 
the usual amount of attention. 


Ir a printer, by spending ten dollars ir. 
advertising, secures a five-dollar order, he 
does fairly well, for if his work is satisfac- 
tory, the customer will call again or by his. 
recommendation send him other customers. 
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TICKETS FOR ADVERTISING. 

It is the custom to turn over to the adver- 

isi of a theater a large number of 

implied or spe- 

them out. The great majority 
i are. wasted by bei 

tions where few people see them, 

obscure streets or unattractive windows. 


i 
EEE 


thus distributed would be. of double the value 
if — were exhibited in, desirable places. 
Vet, if an adverti i 


tor were to re- 
turn one-half his reporting that it would 


be wasted if put in the only remaining 
available atsidowe, te would ae be re- 
as an. incompetent em ¥ 


out the cam of waste and thoughtless- 
ness prescribed. by his superior. 

The indis¢riminate distribution of litho- 
graphs is injurious to combination and theater 
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the actual-number of sheets * compares th 


d The printer, losin; 





INK. 
Printers who advertise by circular should 


see to it that every circular they send out is 
the finest sample of their work, for people 
will take it for granted that it is such and be 
influenced accordingly. 


Tue Home and Country Magazine has 
been denied the post-office rate of one cent 
per pound, oving te its premium offer. It 

third assistant postmaster- 
meral to the Czar of Russia.—American 
‘ewsman. 


A prRinTER and his customer, neither of 
whom read Printers’ INK, could not ec 
the proper wording of a circular. 
patience, told his cus- 
tomer to go to the devil. Now the “ devil” 
of that office was a constant reader of the 
“Little Schoolmaster,”’ and the result was 
the customer got a well-worded circular. 


———___+o>—_— 
IN COLONEL SCOTTSVILLE. 


This announcement, from the Chicago Rec- 
ord, will demonstrate the extent to which the 





alike. It fills.the house with deadheads, it 
offers countless,opportunities for fraud, and 
it allures into wrong-doing madogpetely paid 
men who are not naturally dishonest, but 
some of whom must sooner or later yield. It 
costs the combination manager’ thousands of 
~ dollars ooney. year aad ho : by that are 
never seen ie who wou an S- 
sibility bu dekees, and it forms a leakhole 
in the profits of theater and company. Yet 
all this does not prove that the original sys- 
tem of giving tickets in return for advertising 
privileges is a bad system. It simply shows 
that the administration of the system is poor, 
careless . wasteful.— Dramatic News, N. Y. 





P1 is not good for a.dyspeptic printer. 


In the hunt for trade the printer’s chase 
is invaluable. 


Tue printer shouldbe one of the best of 
the human type. 


A POORLY-PRINTED 
only for his own use, 
for a printer. 

Tue careful printer kee; 
even after it is read. 
Printers’ Inx. 


On March 28th, one hundred and ten years 
ago, the Hudson (N. ¥.) Gazette was ushered 
into the newspaper world, 


To rise in his calling and not remain a 
mere on slave, the printer must keep up 
with the times. To do this he should study 
Printers’ Ink. 


Tue fact that the name of the printers ap- 
r on almost every hand publicati 
is a good indication that printers consider 
advertising as having value. 


ADVERTISERs get the cash trade. When a 
man wants to beat a merchant he will 
take the miserly fellow around the corner 
who thought advertising a luxury: 


As every lawyer has a good deal of print- 
ing done, papers lating among the legal 
poten ought to be profitable mediums 

‘or a printer to employ in advertising his 
business. 

Many © patron leaves the arrangement of 
his card, circular or ad to his printer. The 
printer who studies thé lessons set by the 

* Little Schoolmaster’’ serves his patrons 
intelligently. 


job, no matter if it is 
a bad advertisement 


his copy on file 
Iso his copy of 





DEAD! 


The following Cablegram explains 
itself. Read it: 


Nice, March 21. 
Mi: 


you that Mr. King, after much suffering, 
Gd to-day at 29.m MRS. KING. 


Mot bet amen 
ALKER, rotor — res 
the estore 


ae Seam 
Be 
Walker, King & Co., 


eum o_ aoe wes = 





art of advertising has been developed in th: 
Windy City. 


He was said to be sharp as a lynx, 
His brain was not troubled with kynx, 
He advertised well 
His coffers to swell, 
Which was the whole secret, methynx. 








Tuart brain must be very opaque 

Which thinks ads are all a mistaque ; 
They’re the life blood of trade, 
And‘ the error is made 

When the merchant big space doesn’t taque! 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


ART IN ADVERTISING. 
Best & Co. are said to have the illustra- 
tions for their advertisements drawn by a 
tection, Mab-guies® cnet, ont — : 
rom the Ne r! 
above specimen, clipped “ 


Times, will indicate, the ve- 
ness of their ads fully justifies them in going 
to this expense. 





co 
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Por this fancy 
Lown with 
tie in col 
ored checks, for ry 


Boys 2 to 8 years. 

A sample of the many waiste”aad 

Mouste seaay for sprin; "1 & Veristy 

She ‘due store which sakes Obildaea’s 
r 08 . 

Clothing its exclusive business, , 


60-62 West 23d St. 


The little boy in the Lawn Blouse, instead 
of suggesting the idea of a little wooden 
Lae; does fell credit to the pretty g®-cont 

who ull credit to the pretty nt 
quant he is wearing. 


——_~+¢.———————— 
SOME HINTS TO PRINTERS. 
By Carl H. Uhler. 

The best argument that a printer or pub- 
lisher can use, to induce others to advertise, 
is to take his own medicine. 

The most effective advertising is th 





+. 
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that his supply of stationery is running low. 
and he eatsrally tures to Goqdeemainkes 
signified in this, and other ways, a desire for 


his age. 

ees eleven a ennantiel business 
than he can a me | —_ from his own 
immediate territory, it pay to select a 
special line for which his office is adapted and 
advertise that in some newspaper 
which is read by the class he desires to reach. 
Avera vertisement will attract trade, 
provided it is judiciously worded and offers 
sdsoed Satepnis tention at geindaas oui 
n ofa a _¥ 
we inserted in Privrers’ Inx last summer, 
for two weeks, ~~ us in over two —_ 
dred inquiries, several customers, w 
are still with us. We have learned from 
this that it pays to spend money for adver- 





It is a bed-rock truth that when one adver- 


me oa is deceptive all advertisers s=ffer 
or it. 

Extra S. Leonarp has ed the man- 
agement of Kate Field’s Washington to take 


a position on the Chicago Mazi. 


Tuexe is just as much opportunity for a 
er - advertise quae fully as one 

any 0! usiness enterprise. ¢ proo! 
lies in newspaper successes builded on adver- 


Ir your competitors have 1. circulations, 
and advertise them, it shouldn’t deter you, 
because probably have something to offer 
as an o ity if not quan q “ten + 
particular w read your i0n 
and perhaps no other. 

Some editors manifest considerable orig- 
inality in h . under whic! 
batches 
grs’ Ink, are printed. 
ers’ Ink- .”” employed in a recent num- 
ber of the American Druggist. 

“THe coeiing Sane of work for the 
t 


newspaper man is in the 
Seino 2 Seca 

most ion in wor! 
on the largest ies of the Eat The 





the columns of the n pers which circu- 
late oo the territory from which you 
expect to derive your oo and the printer 
who é to succeed should not allow him- 
— - deterred by any so-called antes ty 
rom let prospective customers know 
what he has to sell. 

No job of printing that is not on first-class 
stock, and factory in every respect, 
should ever be allowed to leave the office. 
Don't forget to place your imprint on every 
job that will admit of it. One slouchy or un- 
satisfactory piece of work forced upon an 
unwilling customer is likely to lose a great 
deal more in future business and loss of repu- 
tation than will be caused by the trouble and 
expense of reprinting the job. Of course, the 
proper thing is to do the work right in the 
first place, but if, through some unfortunate 
chance, your customer’s ideas do not coincide 
with your own, always be ready to concede 
as much as an elastic business prudence will 
allow, and you will come out ahead in the 
long run. 

¢ have found in our own business that 
one of the most effective schemes for bring- 
ing in a steady flow of work and keeping our- 
selves constantly in view of the business pub- 
lic is the monthly calendar blotter. Distrib- 
uted regularly at the first of each month, it is 
right before your customer when he notes 


.* 


’ q genius, and the 
man who sthat faculty in the largest 
degree of course meet with the test 


measure of success. I know ad men 
in the East who are casily making $100 to 
$rs0 a now, who, when were ‘on 
the staff,’ were lucky if they made one-fourth 
of the amount.”—San Francisco Call. 
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A NEST OF EASTER EGGS, 
(Suggestion for a Grocer’s advertisement.) 

The hen eggs-erts herself just now, 

She udes eggs most ample, 
She just eggs-ists to show us how 

To set her good eggs-ample ! 
Her worth we can’t eggs-aggerate, 

From blame she earns ¢; mption, 
Her eggs ourselves hilarate— 

From hunger they’re redemption. 


She “ lays for us,” and she’ll eggs-ult 
By cackling, as a caution, 
= eggs-ile is not a. 
er eggs-it no eggs-haustion. 
E, alted is her task, in fact, 
we eggs-amine keenly, 
For in her laying she’s eags-act, 
Eggs-uberant and cleanly. 


Her eggs we now eggs-hibit here 
For your amination, 

And we eggs-hort you not to fear 
Her “lay out” for the nation. 

Our price is not eggs-orbitant 
To raise eggs-asperation, 

But if good ter eggs you want 
They’re here on application ! 

ee fen 


UTILIZE THE CLIPPINGS. 
By Clifton S. Wady. 

In considering the form of advertising best 
for the printer to adopt, there is this to be 
said in favor of circulars as compared with 
newspaper space: the circulars will cost next 
to nothing, beyond the expense of postage. 

The quantity of paper that cuts to waste, 
and odds and ends of stock of all kinds, to- 
gether with the necessary labor (frequently 
at command without real.expense in the 
“‘Jull ’? of business), gives the artistic printer 
opportunities for creating bright work in the 
field of circular advertising, which he should 
grasp and improve, even though he employs 
the brain of another to conceive the ideas 
and prepare the matter. In fact it isa stand- 
ing marvel with me that printers will allow 
trade to become dull without making an ef- 
fort of this kind. 

Not a few have used the “‘ blotter scheme,” 
and distributed blotters by the hundred 
thousand, but the plan is old, and while it 
may make some business (any advertising 
will), the same expenditure in time and effort 
would produce something much more effect- 
ive. aste stock could also be utilized, 
while blotting paper has to be bought. 

he real need seems to be, first, a determi- 
nation to advertise, and second, the “ faith” 
to hang on when started. 

To illustrate: Going over to the cutter, I 
find endless quantities of waste paper. ere, 
for instance, is a great stack of good quality 
cover paper in various tints, ten inches long 
by two and one-half wide. They are goin 
to be dumped into the paper bag and sold 
for one cent a pound. t’s rescue a few 
thousand slips and see what we can do with 
them. No time this week for hand stitchin 
anything in this office. Very well, we wi 
make odd folders. But, stay! Why not 
buy a patent wire-stitching machine now? 
Six dollars and less will buy a hand-power 
little instrument which is almost human. 
The staple wire is reeled from a spool in back 
and is bent and cut and put into the paper at 
a single stroke. The “devil” shall run it, 
and we’l] see if we can’t save the cost of it 
within twenty-four hours. I think. we can, 
for by using the waste stock referred to, it 
will help us to turn out as many little book- 
lets as we can distribute. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


WHAT WAS THEIR PREVIOUS OCCUPA- 
TION? 


——, Iowa, March 26, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Is there any one connected wita the Post- 
Office Department who has ever had any ex- 
perience in the newspaper business, or are 
these dignitaries chosen principally from the 
legal profession, as are nearly all of our 
higher officials? Let the lawyers have the 
courts and all the judgeships, but if the 
people want to be free from hair-splitting 
where there should be nothing but pure 
business, the rest of the offices, and particu- 
larly those where the affairs of newspapers 
are to be handled, should be given to men 
who have had some practical training in the 
lines they are expected to direct and care 
for. Please take a census of the Postmaster- 
General’s numerous assistants and tel! us 
what business they followed before they 

¢ the autocrats they are, and oblige, 
Many SurFFerinG PuBLisHERs. 


WE SHALL STICK TO DON’T. 
Pautssoro, N. J., March 28, 1895. 
Editor of Printers” Ink : 

On page forty-one, in your issue of March 
27, you say, “A politic ad solicitor don’t 
talk politics.” This is bn ogee incor- 
rect, and should be, “A politic ad solicitor 
doesn’t talk politics.” The use of don’t for 
doesn’t is a very common error, and I am not 
surprised that it shouid have crept into the 
columns of Printers’ Ink, in which I. have 
seen the error many times before. This 
error can be avoided a dropping the abbre- 
viation and reading it as it should be. 

I hope you will not consider this as a desire 
on my part to hunt uperrors in PrinTERs’ 
Ink and tell you about them. I believe you, 
as every one else should be, are anxious to 
be told of your faults, and I write this 
purely from a desire to see Printers’ Ink 
correct in grammar, as it is correct in in- 
formation on advertising. 

Yours very truly, H. P. Brown. 





- 


——_.¢ - 
WILL IT WORK? 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 30, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Here is a new ad from the Star of last 
night : 


R SALE.—We pay good wages. We 
can’t make qos a suit for $12 and wrin 
the saving out of helpless pauper girls. We'l 


y 
[vel —fit or no ae “Easter is coming—!" 
GAT L&T 'KINS, Merchant Tailors, 
418 12th st., N. W. 


How is this for an appeal to the better 
sentiment of a man entirel regardless of any 
advantage to himself? ill it pay? I in- 
tend to find out when it has had time to® 
L. B. Brock. 








work, Yours truly, 


TO INCREASE THE CIRCULATION AND 
CAPTURE CASH PAYING ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., March 29, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please answer = your valuable col- 
umns the duties of a business manager of a 
daily mornin we having a circulation of 

aily 


about 10,000 , and ane... H 
. P. Hopxins, 











PRINTERS’ 


OUR PET HINDOO AD READER, 


Pavtmer’s. Nove.ty ADVERTISING Sat 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., April 1, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
; me please find a letter that explains 
itseli : 





| Navsart, 28, 2, °95. 
| PALMER’s NOVELTY ADVERTISING Co., 
New York. 
Dear Sirs ing a review of your 


—See a i 

concern in the PRINTERS’ INK of 16th ult., 
I shall thank you to post tomy address, 
at foot, your price list of the novelty ar- _ 
ticles that you deal in for adve rs. 
Hoping to get a reply. Fasateny your, 
| Ku. M. Tata. 

Kn. M. Tata, Navsari, near Bombay, 
| India. 


What the writer would like to know is if 
there is any. place where Printers’ Ink is 
not read. e received one from Australia ; 
it is living evidence to the wide-spread circu- 
lation of your bright paper. Sincerely yours, 

F. L. PALMER. 


FE a 8 ROE Tes 

: HOOSIER HUS!ILE, 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

An impetus has been given to advertising 
in Indianapolis lately by the opening of a 
number of new stores, and the kinks that are 
contrived to attract attention and hold trade 
ate really marvelous; most of the schemes 
are however on the prize order; for instance, 
one firm is publishing a series of baby pict- 
ures, selecting subjects that our bachelor 
friends designate as “it” and offering prizes 
tothe person guessing whether it's a boy or 
a girl. The cuts are made in outline, only 
showing the héad, bit the guessets aré helped 
out by large imperial photos of the children 
displayed daily in the firm’s show windows. 

Another concern, probably encouraged b 
the wonderful success the-premoters met wit 
in the naming of the arcade building, have a 
new style of couch, valued at $40, which they 
offer to give to any one who will name it, that 
is the person first suggesting the name that 
they will adopt will get the lounge. Many 
thousand names were sent in for the arcade 
and great interest was taken in the contest, 
which was won, we are happy to state, by a 
large advertiser, Mr. W. H. Schmidt, of the 
Lyon Medicine Co.; his name was the most 
appropriate and pleasing, being the ‘* Pem- 
broke.?” ; 

A unique window sign that holds the crowd 
is made of playing cards. The first line starts 
off with “* We don’t care a [deuce] what the 
[jack aces] are advertising.’’ This is a little 
far-fetched but attracts attention, which is 
presumed by some to be good advertising. 

We brag of having in our midst-a news- 

paper with the largest circulation in the 
vorld, in proportion to the population of the 
ity. This means more than the New York 
Herald’s idle boast of “ largest’’ circulation 
in, the United States, for the Indianapolis 
Vews covers a field that cannot be reached 
through any other medium, it is solely its 
own. 

‘An enterprise that has just entered on its 
third ae 4 and is receiving substantial sup- 
port from all classes of business houses is the 
Commercial~ Folio, issued every ‘Monday 
morning, giving the amusements and attrac- 
tions for the week and circulated along the 
lines of railways with a view of drawing trade 
to the city. he publishers are receiving 
numerous applications for sample copies from 
cities thinking of adopting the plan. 

MARGARET BowMAN. 

INDIANAPOLIS, April 1, 1895. 
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A BOSTON SHIRT MAKER’S SCHEME. 
' Boston, Mass., March 26, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Globe Shirt Co., of Boston, has made 
clever use of the advantage it enjoys in being 
next door to a newspaper office. The Boston 
Traveler's daily bulletin is hung near the 
window of the furnishing store, whose man- 
ager has had constructed another of the same 
size and hung it up on his side, so that, just 
touching the glaring head-lines_ describing 
a murder, suicide or political event, is an- 
other story, describing the particular merits 
of this or that priced shirt, collar, etc. 

The lettering is the same style as the news 
bulletin, likewise the color of the inks and 
the arrangement of heads and sub-heads. 

After reading the first, one naturally turns 
to the second and is led on to read in glowing 
terms the merits of a certain brand of shirt 
or the low price of neckties and of the Globe 
Co.’s _— in general. 

Such scare-heads as “ Extra,” “ Special,”’ 
“Outrage” and “ Wife Beating” serve to 
draw_attention to the board. The outrage is 
found to consist in having to pay more for 
the same goods elsewhere, and the wife beat- 
ing was done by a man who did not buy his 
shirts at the Globe. 

he. windows are filled with goods and are 
dressed frequently. The prices are plainly 
marked in bright red or blue, occasionally in 
black, showing up well on the ground of 
snowy linen. All over the front and leading 
into the store are little price signs, so that 
red, white and blue are the prevailing colors. 

As a supplement to an aggressive newspa- 
per advertising policy, this method ought to 
pay, but it can hardly take the place of these 
recognized mediums. Very truly, 

FRANK N. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


——_—_+o+ —__. 
O. K’D. BY THE Y. M. C.-A; 


Younc Men’s Curist1an AsSOcIATION, } 
THOMPSONVILLE, Conn., March a9, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Linclose you samples of printed matter 
which we have used successfully in advertis- 
ing our Sunday men’s services. Many of 
the ideas are gleaned from Printers’ Ink 
I always go through it from. cover to cover. 

Yours very truly, C#Has: P. HaLver, 

Gen. Sec’y. 


eo 
A SUMMER BOARDER PROBABLY. 
New York, March 30, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: *< tH 
In answer to the query of the Atlantic 
Coast Lists in Printers’ Ink for March 27, 
“Were you a country boy?’’ I say yes, but 
the boy on the cellar door in the illustration 
is not, nor was the artist who created him, if 
I guess correctly. At least, neither of them 
was raised in my part of the country. 
Francis B. Hays. 





A POETIC MIDGET OF GREAT AGE, 
CaNonsBuURG, Pa., March 30, 1895. 

Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
I notice the “ ad architects 


out the “‘ shortest poems.”’ 
ute the following: 





” are bringing 
Let me commie 


Trust, 
Bust. 
This will be recognized by the country 
publisher as full of truth if not ny: 
. B. Les. 
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For years and youn tenenechent worked, 


But koran we 
The -budinenebe red 
Wrc about the siz of ths! . 


But at last he learned td advertise, 


Displayed — 
so cents a line: $100 Eee, a5 per cent 
extra for speci, ion—if granted. 
Must yeheaded ip oo. in one week nd advaice. 
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Francisco, Cal., 


THE WAVE, 5 ~ wTacite ow 
weakly 
eae qitnite. Her 13,000 soak 








packages b 

ERFECT ways bein demand 
“farge cley ny in way 
ROTECTOR, a OW ite for, pies. 





wea TS Sark or pur ouiline cats 


cy bg 20 han department, of ods and > 
MALLEY, NEELY & ©0., 
aven, Conn. 





AMERICAN 4 ft. Desk, $16 






— 43 ft. Desk, 18 

5 ft. Desk, 20: 
SEATING sina 
COMPANY, 


‘an Buren 8t., Chicago, Tl. 

Pie, the, addrcones 
Send Sam”: ip the addres Dent 
Sao ioeeands of ve to ead 
*hey're good also for ther Dasiness pur- 


Ag tnd 1 oT 











ter I write is expensive, 
) but good. 


Correspondence desired with 
general advertisers only. 
E. A. Wheatiey, 
«.“* Effective Advertising,’’.. 
CHICAGO. 








widely circulated Republi- 
can newspaper.””—W. FY. 
Evening Post, Aug. 2, 1888. 


Since 1888, THE PREssS has grown in strength and im- 
rtance. It is still growing and will keep on growing. 


t is Officially recognized by the Republican State and 
County Committees as the leading Republican newspaper 


of the Empire State. 


The New York Press 


With progressive advertisers, 
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What Eugene V. Debs 
said of ‘ The Ana- 
conda Standard.” 


** You have a great newspaper 
in this STANDARD. I had often 
seen it, being sent copies by 
friends while in Chicago, and 
since coming west I have read 
it every day. It has a wonderful 
news service and the enterprise 


shown in getting the news is 

worthy of the New York World.” 

—Extract from Speech made be- 
fore the A. R. Us of Mon- 
tana, March 14, 1896. 

















Advertiser 
recently told an advertising solic- 


itor—‘* If you could give me medi- 
ums like 


1 Ne.. 
Vickery & Hill 
'»Lists.. 


I would readily give an order. 
Wig ae coils 


The Best.. 


in the country.” 


It is time to prepare for the May issues. 
Let us tell you what our papers will do 
for you. Address, Augusta, Maine, or’ 
Special Advertising Office, 


617 Temple Court, New York City. 
1. E, ELLIS, Manager. 


ee Se eee Tee eee 


Putts 
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Ohio 
State 
Journal. 


Leading Newspaper 
Of Central Ohio. 


Daily—Circulation 12,750, only morning 
newspaper printed at Columbus, a city of over 
100,000, and reaching by early trains the best 
portions of Central and Southeastern Ohio. 

Sunday—Circulation over 17,000, with- 
out a rival in its field, being the only news- 
paper circula:ed in Columbus on Sunday that 
prints all the telegraphic and local news. An 
especially good medium for classified adver- 
tuusements, 

Weekly—Now issued as a twice-a-week 
edition, om Tuesday and Friday. Circulation 
22,000, chiefly among the farming com- 
munities of Central, Southern and South- 
eastern Ohio, reaching more homes in this 
region than can be done with any other pub- 


lication, 
OHIO STATE JOURNAL CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Established 
1811. 











~~ 
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¢H. D, LACOSTE, 


» 


SAGINAW 


COURTER-HERALD. 


Daily, 6,000 
Sunday, 7,000 
»= Weekly, 14,000 


aaa Leading Paper in ‘Northern 
ic 

Largest Weekly in the State, 
outside Detroit. 

Covers wah. homes of that section 
very thoro opoaghly 

Delivered by i its own carriers into 
) the hands of its readers. 

Receives full Associated Press 
Re rts. 


is the Third 
For particulars, address 


ad 


> 
adie in Michigne 60,000— 
ity in Mi ‘ 


} 88 PARK ROW, 


' NEW YORK. 
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RTP-AN-S 
WHAT THEY ARE. 


A gentleman of a methodical habit, who 
had adopted the practice of ing a copy 
of every prescription issued by his family 
physician, became interested as time went 
on to note that the same ingredients were 
pretty certain to be prescribed at some point 
of the treatment of every case. Fora poor 
appetite, or a sore throat, for restlessness 
which disturbed the baby’s sleep, and for 
troubles which beset the aged grandparents, 
the favorite remedy was always turning up, 
although slightly modified from time to time 
and used often in conjunction with others. 
His family physician had ever been a success- 
ful practitioner ; and when another was con- 
sulted, care had always been taken to obtain 
the services of some one eminent for skill 
and reputation. Still the frequent recurrence 
of the favorite formula was a marked circum- 
stance. One day our friend happened to ob- 
serve that the formula of a certain advertised 
remedy was identical with the latest pre- 
scription he had received from his own 
physician, and in some surprise he stated the 
case tohim. The family doctor, after listen- 
ing to what he dad to say, replied: “The 
case is about this way: Whenever there isa 
disturbance of the functions of the body, no 
matter of what nature, it is pretty certain to 
be accompanied by a derangenient of the 
digestive organs. When they are all right 
the patient gets well. That particular for- 
mula that you have observed me to write 
moré atid more frequently is the result of an 
age of careful experiment, and is pretty gen- 
erally agreed upon now by. all educated 
physicians who keep up with the times. The 
discovery of the past few years of a means of 
reducing every drug to a powder and com- 
pressing tlie powders into little lozenges or 
tablets, or tabules if you prefer, which will 
not break or spoil, or lose their good qualities 
from age, if protected from air and light, is 
the explanation of how it has come about 
that this prescription is now for sale as an 
advertised remedy. It is as you say, how- 
ever, and is allright. It is the medicine that 
nine people out of ten need every time they 
need any, and Ihave no doubt that making 
it so.easy to obtain, so carefully prepared, 
and withal so cheap, will tend to actually 
* prolong the average of human life during the 
present generation.” 
PPB IP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 
Ripans Tabules: Sold by druggists, or by 
mail if the price (50 cents a box) is sent to The 


Ripans Chemical Company, No. 10 Spruce st., 
New York. 
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Doubt 
There 
Can 
Be 

No 
Doubt 
About 


The 
Peterson 
Magazine 


It 
Pays 
Advertisers 


Penfield Pub. Co. 


109-111 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


FRANK EB. MORRISON, 
| Special Agent, 

500 Temple Court, 
New York. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


_ THE KOH-I-NOOR 


isnt in it with our 


1S‘THE TERRITORY COVERED BY OUR UNAPPROACHABLE 
SYSTEM OF 


Street Car 
Advertising, 


5 OF AMERICA’S 
PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Carleton & Kissa 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York. 


16 _BRANCH- OFFICES. 9,000 FULL-TIME CARS. 









_ - PRINTERS’ INK. 
ove. 





Our Advice 


To Those About to 
Advertise 








has helped start many a 
man successward. 















You're welcome to it and 
to our best effort in prepar- 
ing an estimate and series 






of ads. 








It’s often said that ‘‘Lord 
& Thomas will do more 
work to get an order than 
any other agency.” 

That's right and we don’t 
stop when we get the order. 












Lord & Thomas, 


_ Newspaper and 
m Magazine Advertising, 


45749 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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The city lady reads the dailies for bargains and shops 
around for what she wants. 

She chooses what she wants to a great extent from 
what she sees. 

Advertising in cities pays, but only if it’s extravagant 
enough. 

The country lady reads about what she wants in her 
country paper, and generally buys it. 

She doesn’t go shopping for bargains. 

She knows what she wants before she goes out, and 
when she goes out, gets it. 

A small sum will bring returns in the country when 
in the city it would be lost. 

The cheapest, easiest and best way to reach the 
country people is through the lists of the C. N. U. 

The cost is less than one-tenth of a cent per thousand 
circulation and no extras. 

The trouble is only one erder and one electrotype. 

We do the rest. 

The first thing is to get an estimate.:: Shall we send 
it? 

9000 OGee-- 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 


93 S. Jefferson Street, « : 
CHICAGO. 


New York : 10 Spruce Street. 
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“Our Post-Office. ~ 


- Pamphlet of one hundred pages, reprinted from PRINTERS’ 
INk, exhibiting the lack of method prevailing in the Post-Office 
Department in its treatment of questions having a bearing 
upon the mailing of newspapers and periodicals—secontaiay 
miiter. : 


THE law with regard to second-class 
matter is being construed by the Post- 
Office Department not in a liberal but 
in a narrow way. The Department 
is on record as desiring to contract the 
present legal rights of publishers by 
the repeal of certain laws now existing 
in their favor, and it has repeatedly 
made decisions which are, tomy mind, 
in contravention of existing law.— 
Lemuel E. Quigg, M.C., and Editor of 
New York Press. 


It has been demonstrated that it is 
futile for a citizen to apply to the Post- 
Office Department for such informa- 
tion as will enable him to conduct his 
business operations in conformity to 
the law, the practice in such cases 
being to decline conveying any informa- 
tion.—Zx-Congressman Amos J. Cum- 
mings, and the first Editor of the New 
York Evening Sun. 


THE practice of the Post-Office De- 
partment is to take two publications 
and rule one out and the other in, and 
no man can tell why one was ruled out 
and the other ruled.in.— Wiliam M. 
Springer, of Illinois, in the House Com- 
mittee of the Whole, April 6, 1894. 


A copy of this pamphlet will be mailed to any address on 


deceipt of five two-cent stamps. 
Address, PRINTERS’ INK, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, 
: New York City, 
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SAIITITHNTONNNIDZ 
oN 
The 


St. Paul 
Globe 


is always used by advertisers 


Usui. 


who have learned by experi- 
ence where their money pro- 
duces the best effect. 


a 


Eastern Office : 
517 Temple Court, New York. 
C. E. ELLIS, Manager. 
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THE MORNING 
RICHTOND 


ndependent-Telegram, 


RICHMOND, IND. 


The Morning INDEPENDENT-TELEGRAM is the result of the consolidation, on 
January 1st, 1895, of the Daily InpePenpenT (established 1869) and the Daily ‘leLEGRAM 
(established 1884), and is the only morning daily paper published in Eastern Indiana. It is 
the official paper of the city and county, and is without a doubt one of the strongest daily 
papers, as well as one of the best advertising mediums in the State. If you want to reach 
the intelligent ‘* Hoosier” of Richmond and surrounding towns who has the money to buy 
what he wants you will use this paper. 


Weekly Independent-Telegram. 


The Weekly INDEPENDENT-TELEGRAM is the result of the consolidation, on 
January rst, 1895, of the Weekly TxteGram (established 1860) and the Weekly Inps- 
PENDENT (esta! lished 1866), and its growth and development have been co-equa! with that of 
the wonderfully progressive section in which it has a circulation away beyond that of any of 
its contemporaries. It is a splendid weekly paper, having a constituency that advertisers 
would do well to become acquainted with. 


The Sunday Telegram. 


The Richmond SUNDAY TELEGRAM has a larger circulation than all the other 
Richmond Sunday papers combined, and is recognized by all who have tested it as being an 
advertising medium of great value, 





An inquiry for advertising rates for either or all of the 
above trio of ‘‘Hoosier’’ papers will demonstrate that you 
cannot afford not to use them in an advertising way. 





PUBLISHED BY 


The Richmond Publishing Co., 


RICHMOND, IND. 


A. D. Hosterman, Prest. L. V. Armstrong, Ad Mgr. 
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Sure Test 


One of the shrewdest advertising men in the 
country once remarked, “show me the paper that car- 
ries the largest number of ‘Want’ and other small 
ads, and I will show you the best and most widely cir- 
culated paper in that town.” 


™ Evening 
. Star i. 


has always enjoyed that distinction in Washington, 
and the quantity and quality of its circulation proves 
this assertion. 

It has more than double the number of small ads 
of any other paper in Washington, because it is a 
“home” paper. 

It goes into 82% per cent of the occupied houses 
of the city, and it is presumed that the 17% per cent 
who do not take it at home either buy it on the street 
or are too poor to afford a daily paper. 


New York Representative : 
L. R. HAMERSLY, 
49 Potter Building. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


Printing Inks! 


FOR CASH WITH THE ORDER. 
WARRANTED TO BE THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY. 


FOR TEN TIMES THE PRICE 
NO BETTER INKS CAN BE HAD. 








500-pound Barrel at 4c., $20 00 
250-pound Barrel at 444c., 11 25 
100-pound Keg at 5c., 5 00 
50-pound Keg at 534c.. 2 75 
25-pound Keg at 6c., 1 50 
To make certain that the ink 
will be exactly right all that I 
need is to see a copy of the paper 


to be printed, to know the kind 
of press used and the tempera- 


JOB) 
yA 


Four %4-pound Cans for One 
Dollar, best Job Blacks or any 
color wanted : 





ag ~ Carmine, Bronze Red, Vio- 
let, rple, and Five-dgilar Black. 
For Four }<pound of these 

send Two Dollars. 

For -pound cans send double 
the price. 

For 1-pound cans multiply the 
price by four. 

For more cans and more col- 








ors send more money. 
For bigger cans send a BIG- 
GER CHECK. 


ture of the press-room; and, 
most important of all, A CHECK 
WITH THE ORDER. 








The goods are delivered at any railroad, express office or steamboat in New York City, 
and satisfaction is guaranteed. Printers who will give the pressman half the amount they 
save in buying of me will learn that the goods I send are the best he ever used. 


I have no specimens. Send your own specimens and I will 
match them. I keep no books. I get the CASH IN ADVANCE. 


SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED. 


When I assert that the INKS I SELL ARE THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD I mean just what I say. No Inks are made that 
cost more than the Inks I sell. I am a good printer. I know the 
meaning of words and all that I say is true. 


Address WM. JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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IT IS JOHNSTON’S 
FOUR-CENT NEWS. 


The Daly Republican 





Business Manager, 
Reading Herald. 
Reading, Pa 
Dear Sir.- 
The ink used on your paper is better than that used upon any 
other paper that comes to our office- 
(f you do not regard the question as an impuaent one, would 
you be kind enough to teli us where you get it and what grade it is? 
Yours very truly, 
Wetlexelllevr 
jouw B. Damrman, Damy awp WEEKLY 
ister end Preprister. 





583 ond 685 Sonn Square, 


Pouadng, Fi, Mich 2, )E9S™ 





No Inks ever made go farther than mine and the scrapings of 
the bottom of the barrel make a better ink than some sold by my 
competitors at twice my prices. 

Send for my beautiful price list in five colors. Address: 


William Johnston, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 
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Johnston’s Job Inks Are 
the Best in the World. 





OPINION OF AN EXPERT. 





Tue Lotus Press, NATHAN Bros., 140 W. 23D STREET, New York. } 
Experts in Typography. Telephone — st. 
OVEMBER 8, 1894. f 
Mr. Wa. Jounston, to Spruce St., N. Y. Crry. 
Dear Sir—We are getting our inks from you and have given you some severe tests, We 
did not think it possible that there could be such a vast difference in the prices of the same 
grades of ink, and if you had not made your statements so emphatic in your Printers’ Inx 
ads, we might still be paying three prices for the identical goods we are now buying from 
you. On our work we require. printing inks of the very finest quality, reyardless of price, 
consequently our first order was given with considerable doubt. We understood your agree- 
ment to refund the money if not satisfied, but we did not want the annoyance of an unsatis- 
factory experiment, entailing waste of time, ruffled temper, and loss of confidence in human 
nature. owever, we made the experiment, and the result is you are now supplying us with 
all the inks we use. We formerly had a great deal of trouble with some brown inks, and are 
happy to say, that while all the inks we have bought of you are entirely satisfactory, the 
brown is superior to any we have ever used at any price. We have always contended that 
** the best is good enough,” and we are satisfied that yours is the best. 
Yours very truly, Tue Lotus Press, per P. N. 





In a recent advertisement in PrinTERS’ Ink, Charles Austin 
Bates, the ad-smith, in commenting upon his facilities for com- 
piling, writing, arranging, illustrating and printing catalogues 
and booklets, said of the Lotus Press: 


“THERE ARE No BETTER PRINTERS THAN THESE.” 





Mr. Fred. C. Ringer, Secretary of the Geo. P. Rowell Ad- 
vertising Company, whose reputation as a connoisseur of art 
printing stands very high, was recently heard to assert, after 
looking over a handful of specimens, productions of the Lotus 
Press, that he had rarely seen a collection that would compare 
with them in beauty of design and perfection of workmanship. 

Of good common sense fine printing, it is probable that no 
one in New York does more or better than I do myself, I, 
William Johnston. But for chrysanthemum shades, odor of the 
otto of rose, and for gold lacquer finish, I yield the palm to the 
Lotus Press, and doubt if their superiors are to be found in all 
America. Those who have never seen specimens of the work 
of the Lotus Press ought to send for some; they may not be 
forthcoming, but the chance of getting them will be worth more 
than the cost of an application. 

No black ink was ever made that I cannot duplicate at a dollar a pound ; 
and I sell four ounces of carmine for fifty cents, of highest grade ever known! 
But cash has to come with the order. 

Address, with check, 


WM. JOHNSTON, Foreman of Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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$8.08 AS AGAINST $28.10 


In marked contrast with the careless, smudgy-looking ink circular which 
the Appeal took occasion to comment upon a day or two ago is one just 





received from William. Johnston, a New York dealer in printers’ inks. It 
is as bright and pretty as a May-day queen. The cover, which is handsomely 
designed and printed in four colors, is a tempting inducement to any one to 
pick up the book and examine its contents, whether they are interested in 
printing inks or not. The introduction is written in plain, business-like lan- 
guage, the price lists are conveniently arranged under separate headings, and 
several pages of testimonials at the back are clinchers to the preceding argv- 
ments, which have led the reader up to a point where the next step is almost 
certain to mean an order. Mr. Johnston’s catalogue looks well, reads well, 
and it will sell inks. Mr. Johnston and PRINTERS’ INK are welcome to what 
additional benefit there may be in the statement that it was the clever and 
convincing advertising done in that favorite little trade journal that first 
induced the management of the Afpea/ to place a trial order, and the report 
now comes from the job and press-rooms that the inks are giving perfect satis- 
faction.—Lditorial in Marysville (Cal.) Daily Appeal, Jan. 23, 1895. 





Office of Perris Printinc Company, 
Publishers ‘‘ New Era,” 
The Leading Weekly of Riverside County. | 
Perris, Cal., Jan. 28, 1895. J 
Wm. Johnston, 10 Spruce St., New York: 
Dear Sir—The 100-lb. keg of ink came to hand last Monday in excellent condition. 
The ink is very satisfactory and far ahecd, in fineness and body, of that which we have been in 
the habit of paying 25 cents per pound for. A saving of $20 in 100 pounds of superior ink is 
something which should open the eyes of all printers. Here is the difference: 
100 lbs. of Johnston’s ink, $5.00 100 Ibs. ink from San Francisco, . $25.00 
Freight from New York, 3.08 Freight and P. O. Order, 


$8.08 
A clear gain of $20.02 on 100 Ibs. of ink! I am, yours respectfully, 
JAS. GEO. CLEVIOR, Foreman New Era. 





Send for my beautiful Price List in five colors. 





ADDRESS 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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DO YOU NEED A “LUCKY”? 





There is a little vein of superstition running through the 
composition of all mankind. 


It is probably a little more pronounced in womankind, yet 
many men of prominence are influenced—in matters Political, 
Social, or Business—by the turn of a card, by the appearance of 
some favorable sign, or by carrying something regarded as a 
“Lucky,” the special province of which is to bring the owner 
good luck, or to protect him in time of danger, or to avert 
disaster. 

The left hind foot of a North Carolina grave-yard rabbit, or 
“ Lucky ” throughout the entire South, is a recognized emblem 
of good luck and untold prosperity ; but this charm moves and 
works in its own particular sphere. 


It is truly essential to good luck, and no man is considered 
properly equipped for business who is not thoroughly armed 
with the veritable article. It is mighty in politics, love, game 
or battle, and dispels gloom, tramps, witches, and in fact all 
things of an evil and malicious nature, except, however, the dys- 
peptic mother-in-law ; she and she alone stands unmoved by its 
most wonderful power. 


I can recall several cases in which the “ Rabbit’s Foot” has 
had a most potent influence for good, preventing serious acci- 
dent, perhaps death, to the wearer of the same, by conveniently 
having him remain quietly at home, or placing him in some 
distant State while the accident was on. 


While the left hind foot of the North Carolina grave-yard 
rabbit is purely a Southern production, its influence as a charm 
will be felt with the same efficiency in any climate under the sun. 


But, you don’t need a “ Lucky” to bring you success when 
you advertise in 
THE NEW YORK «TIMES,”’ 
THE PHILADELPHIA, PA., « CALL,” 
or THE WILMINGTON, DEL., «« NEWS.” 


For Advertising Rates and Sample Copies, address 


EDGAR M. HOOPES, 
WiLMiInGTON, DEL. 
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Tribune Building, 





... | he... 


Baltimore American 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
It Pays Advertisers 


Because 


It possesses the cardinal features that make it profit- 
able to advertisers, honesty, purity of tone, circulation, 
and the confidence of its readers ; these are the char- 
acteristics that give a newspaper that quality that 
shrewd advertisers seek. ‘* THE AMERICAN” 
is such a paper. Its circulation is good and increas- 
ing rapidly, and advertisers will find it a paying 
medium. George Washington was one of the 
‘“*AMERICAN’S” first and most liberal advertisers. 
In the first issue published August 2oth, 1773, he 
offers for lease 20,000 acres of land on the Ohio and 
great Kanawha Rivers. By following in the foot- 
steps of the ‘‘ Father of his Country” you cannot 
make a mistake. He wanted the best medium and 
that is what we offer you to-day, 


avee 


CIRCULATION : 


Sunday, - - - 100,000 
Daily, - - =» 40,000 
Twice-a-week, - = 45,000 


~wwee> 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


New York. Chicago.} 


Chamber of Commerce, 
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$1000 Forfeit 


To the CONFEDERATE HOME 
at Austin, Texas. 


Fort Worth Gazette 





¢ 
: 
challenges a comparison of circulations with any Daily, 
Weekly or Semi-Weekly Newspaper published in Texas. 

If the bona fide circulation of the DaiLy and Sunpay 
GazeETTE is not larger than that of any other Daily and 
Sunday Newspaper in Texas, the GAZETTE will pay 
$500 to the Confederate Home at Austin. 

If the circulation of the WEEKLY GAZETTE is not 
* larger than that of any other Weekly or Semi-Weekly 
Newspaper published in ‘Texas, the GazeTTe will pay 
$500 to the Confederate Home at Austin. 

The gain in circulation of the WEEKLY GAZETTE 

within twelve months exceeds the total circulation of 
@ any other Weekly or Semi-Weekly Newspaper published 
@ in Texas. 
$ The GAZETTE is 


The Growing Paper of Texas. 
oat 


The Merchants, 
The Drummers, 
The Bankers, 
The Doctors, 
The Lawyers, 
The Preachers, 





in a journal of to-day, not a relic of 
yesterday. 


S. C. BECKWITH, 


Sole Agent Foreign Advertising, 


SVS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsssssessssssessesesseseseses 





The Teachers, 

The Farmers, 

About it, 

If you want your advertisement 
¢ Tribune Building, New York. ‘‘ The Rookery,’’ Chicago. 
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Striding Straight 
to the Front. 





t. Baltimore 
Morning Herald 


Was quite an infant thirteen years ago, but the 
figures found below will give some idea of the 
marvelous manner in which it has marched to 
the front : 


Yearly Growth of the HERALD 
for the Past Seven Years. 


DAILY SUNDAY WEEKLY 
1888 20,730 18,498 12,367 
1889 22,500 17,500 12,500 


1890 25,320 18,720 14,832 
1891 26,633 20,128 16,347 


1892 28,387 24,661 19,740 
1893 28,062 37,567 10,606 


1894 31,895 34,432 20,740 


All of which is Absolutely Guaranteed 
under the most binding forfeit that can be 
proposed. 








E S. C. BECKWITH, 
=] Wim SOLE AGENT FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


TRUTH TH Tribune Building, New York. 


* “The Rookery,”’ Chicago. 
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. Wichita... 


EAGLE... 


2000 OOCee-- 
Advertisers know that this 


is the highest priced daily in 


.Kansas.. 


They also know that, as com- 


pared with others, this paper 
gives two dollars’ worth of 
circulation and influence for 


every dollar paid. 
$00 OOGee-- 


Ss. C. BECKWITH, 
SOLE AGENT FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


Tribune Building, New York. ‘*The Rookery,’’ Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING FOR RETAILERS. 
Edited by Charles Austin Bates. 


Retail merchants are invited to send Sp pe for criticism 


and suggestion; to 
send ideas, experiences 


‘Puwrame” ing is a clearing-house for 








Mr. J. H. Jordan sends me a copy 
of the McMinnville, Ore., Ze/ephone- 
Register, for the typographical appear- 
ance of which he is responsible. The 
paper is a remarkably clean, neat look- 
ing sheet, and the excellent display of 
the advertisements is really wonderful. 

I notice a number of ideas which 
have been adopted from the ready- 
made advertisements, and Mr. Jordan 
says that he finds PRINTERS’ INK very 
useful, 

The ready-made advertisements, to 
be useful, need not be copied entirely. 
They need not be used for the line of 
business for which they are written, 
but may be modified to suit almost any 
line. If one of the ads gives merely 
a hint or suggestion, it has accom- 
plished its mission. Ready-made ads 
are like ready-made clothes. They 
have to be altered before they are used. 

* # 


Daily and Semi-Weekly. 
Avrora, IIl., March 4, 1895. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The inclosed is clipped from to-day’s /nter- 


“Tue Aurora News,” t 


Ocean. Wouldn’t you think that a firm as 
wealthy as the Studebakers would employ 
some one with a little brains to construct for 
them a trade-bringing ad? Perhaps they 
imagine the reputation of the Studebaker 
vehicles will sell them without any advertis- 
ing. This is an erroneous idea. There are 
many great vehicle plants in the world. An 
advertisement that doesn’t say anything is so 


much money thrown oy: 
. A. DeWessz, 
Editor Daily News. 

It would seem that there is really a 
great opportunity for Studebaker Bros. 
to do some excellent advertising. No 
matter if their product-is well known, 
the fact that a great number of other 
makers continue to do business proves 
at least that there is some competition. 

It proves that Studebaker Bros. 
could do more business if they tried 
harder. There are always a lot of peo- 
ple who are not aware of the advan- 
tages of owning certain vehicles. It 
seems to me that the first thing to try 
for in advertising is to develop new 
business—to advertise the desirability 
of the general class of articles talked 


about. Studebaker’s ads might very 
well be nicely illustrated, with outline 
cuts, showing different styles of vehi- 
cles in actual use. It would be a 
waste of space to put in a mere picture 
of some buggy or carriage in the old 
stereotyped style. The thing to do is 
to show people actually using the 
vehicles and to show the good time 
they are having while doing it. That 
is one of the secrets of the success of 
the Wanamaker illustrations. They 
show the thing advertised as it looks 
in actual use. In any sort of adver- 
tisement, I believe that it is best to 
address a person as one who knows 
nothing about the goods. Write the 
ad as if you were addressing a 
stranger, and trying to tell him the 
advantages of the advertised articles, 
If some of the readers happen to know 
all about them already, it will not do 
any harm. 

Brevity is a good thing in advertis- 
ing, but sense is better. 

You can make a thing so brief that 
it does not tell the story, and that is 
not a good plan. Some of the ‘‘doc- 
tors of publicity,’’ ‘‘ advertising archi- 
tects,’’ and ‘‘advertising attorneys,”’ 
will tell you that what you want is 
something ‘‘ catchy ’’—something very 
brief and smart—but it is not so. 
What you want is something that will 
tell the story. If you can make it 
brief and smart at the same time, all 
right, but the chances are that you 
cannot. In this advertisement of 


STUDEBAKER’S 


GREAT SPRING SALE 


Beginning [londay, March 4. 





We have the largest variety of Vehicles in the 
world, and at prices to suit the times. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
203-6 MICHIGAN AVENUE. 


Studebaker’s they evidently have the 
idea of brevity, but they have not the 
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idea of selling goods. The trouble 
with a great many advertisements is 
that their writers seem to think that 
attracting the attention is the main 
thing. They are willing to sacrifice 
most anything for the sake of making 
the ad prominent. I cannot bring my- 
self to believe that this is right. I 
would rather have an advertisement 
that ten people would see and under- 
stand and be convinced by, than to 
have one which a thousand people 
would look at without receiving any 
strong impression. 


* & 
* 


W. I. Boreman, Druggist. } 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Mar. 7, 1895. 
Charles Austin Bates, New York, N. Y.: 

I send an ad for your opinion. I would 
like to know if you think I could use less 
space and cover the same ground. This ad 
costs me $1oo a year in our little daily and 
$s0 a year in the weekly. I spend $50 more 
each year in this paper for locals or reading 
notices, in all $200 in this paper, and a like 
amount in another daily of the opposite per- 
suasion of politics. It seems a big lot of 
money to pay out. Can I do as well with less 
space? I change once each week. 

W. I. Boreman, 

In previous communications, Mr. 
Boreman has told me that his business 
has grown very rapidly in the last three 
or four years. I believe that he ex- 
pects to sell something like twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods this 
year, which is an increase of a couple 
of thousand over last year’s business, 
His advertising takes the form of a 
gore. reasonable talk about the goods 

e sells, followed by long lists of cut 
Every advertisement has a 


prices. 
number of prices in it. The advertise- 
ment sent to me occupies a full column, 
surrounded by an 18-point border, and 
pee avery attractive appearance. 


doubt very much if as good results 
could be obtained by using less space. 
Mr. Boreman is spending about two 
per cent of his gross receipts for ad- 
vertising. I should think that this 
was a pretty good showing. If he 
could spend another four hundred 
dollars on top of what he is doing 
now, and thereby increase his business 
two thousand dollars’ worth in a year, 
he would probably be a little bit 
ahead. The profit on two thousand 
dollars’ worth of goods would probably 
be more than four hundred dollars. 

How much can be judiciously spent 
for advertising depends largely on the 
possibilities of the business. If the 
field is such that the business can be 
increased indefinitely, the amount of 
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money which can be judiciously paid 
for advertising is only limited by the 
ability to pay. Where the field is 
limited, and only a certain amount of 
business can be developed anyway, the 
advertising appropriation should be 
governed accordingly. It is like dis- 
solving salts in water. You can get 
the water so full of salts that it will 
not hold any more in solution. Then 
you have what is called a saturated 
solution, and if you put more salts in 
it will drop to the bottom without 
being dissolved. I would spend 
money in advertising and increase the 
expenditure just as long as increased 
business followed increased expendi- 
ture. When you find that business is 
going along ata dead level and that 
advertising does not seem to affect it 
materially, it is well to ‘‘hedge”’ a 
little bit—cut off a. little bit of adver- 
tising and see if there is any effect. 
Advertising should be used in business 
just exactly as medicine is used in 
sickness. If a small dose is not 
enough, give a larger one. If the 
large dose seems to be too big, or if 
the patient improves rapidly, the dose 
may be diminished. You cannot carry 
the simile out to the bitter end, how- 
ever, because, while the patient may 
get well, and not need any medicine, 
the business never arrives at that stage. 
It is better to spend a little bit too 
much money for advertising than not 
quite enough. I believe in spending 
all the money that the business will 
stand, and may bea little bit more 
than it will stand. I would cut down 
all of my other expenses before I 
touched my advertising expenditure. 

I believe that advertising is the life 
of any business. It is the connecting 
link between the business and the pub- 
lic. If it is broken, and the connec- 
tion is lost, the business is sure to 
suffer. I doubt if it is possible to do 
too much advertising so long as the 
business is capable of development, 
and so long as the advertising bills 
can be paid. I think that Mr. Bore- 
man is making one mistake in his ad- 
vertising. I believe that he would do 
better to buy a certain number of 
inches of space, to be used at his dis- 
cretion during the year. 

In local advertising I do not believe 
in using a fixed amount of space in 
each issue of the paper. There is no 
reason for doing this. 

It is a most illogical practice. The 
space ought to be used when it is 
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needed. Sometimes the business will 
get along very nicely with the use of 
only a few inches of space. At other 
times when things are a little bit slow 
and dull, they need stirring up. That 
means increased space and increased 
advertising effort. The total amount 
of space should be used just like the 
balance in a bank. It should be drawn 
on only when it is needed. When 
all space is bought and used in this way, 
I believe that local advertising general- 
ly will be more profitable. 





For a Druggist—(By Fos. W. Musselman). 
And IT MUST BE THE 
‘ QUALITY. GOOD 
Still SODA IS ALWAYS 
Oo GOOD BY INTEN- 
ur TION, NEVER BY 
Seda Water... Cert, 
Trade 
Increases. 


Shoemaker 
& Miller, 
248 North Main. 





For a Caterer. 


Two Heads 


Are better than one in this matter of 
ordering Ice Cream. 
You will find our Ice Cream clerk a 
mine of information in regard to fancy 
Desserts, Sherbets and Ices. 
May be she can give you a hint that 
will go far toward making your tea or 
luncheon a success. 
Peach and Bisque Ice Cream with 
Orange Ice is one of our most popular 
creams. 
THE BUSY BEE, 
Caterers, 
45 North High St. 





For Furniture. 
Surprises 
In 
Furniture. 


In selling Furniture, honesty is the best 
policy, of course; and in advertising it, 
modesty has some advantages. 


For instance: We much rather you would be 
surprised at the variety, beauty and rea- 
sonable prices of what we mr have to 
sell than be led to expect impossibilities 
from what we only say. 


Think you would be more likely to become 
our customer. We may be wrong. At 
any rate, come in, and be surprised. 


came in the other day 
—wanted some nice stationery—said 
she didn’t know we kept any so fine 
—found just what she wanted. 


Perhaps you can. 
We've got it in boxes, pads and 
tablets. 


AN ACCURATE APOTHECARY SHOP. 
CHACE & MARTIN. 





For Credit Furniture House. 
IT’S 
LIKE 
THIS! 


If you’ve been able to save up a little 
money out of your earni: it is very 
discouraging to be compelled to use 
that little for the pu of furnish- 
ing your house—you’d almost prefer 
going without the furniture, but you 
needn’t do that. You can buy the fur- 
niture and carpets of us on 


CREDIT! 


We won't charge you a penny more 
for them than you’d have to pay cash— 
in any other store. 

Let your little pile of money stay right 
where it is. Get everything you need—of us 
—pay for it a little at a time—weekly or 
monthly. No notes—no interest. 


M 


Came in next day, got a quarter’s 
worth, been coming back ever since— 
said they were as good as any. 





For Cigars. 





AN came in the other night, 
bought a cigar. 


Some cigars are all smoke—some are 
all smudge—some people like a smudge 
better than a smoke. 

We've got both kinds. 


We'd like to learn your taste. 


AN ACCURATE APOTHECARY SHOP. 
CHACE & MARTIN. 














For Hats. 


It’s 


Young Yet 


Spring—and a hat in the season’s style 
is a needful. Black and colors—low as 
$2, up to $5. Oursis hat headquarters 
—most extensive line and prices within 
reason—they’re “‘ whys.”” You know 
the Stetson Hats, 
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NEARLY 
SUCCEEDED 


He failed because of bad 
advice. The peasant who 
guided him at Waterloo 
said there was no road 
or ravine at a certain 
m@\ point. The charge was 
) ordered, and the gully 
! was discovered too late. 
That little bit of bad ad- 
vice, or misinformation, , 
changed the history of 
the world. 

A single mistake, if it 
is big enough, is enough 
to wreck a business. A 
little bad advice in ad- 
vertising may bring a 
big misfortune. 

Thirty years’ experi- 
ence has made us reli- 
| able guides in advertis- 
ing. We know where 
j, the roads are, and where 
7 they are not. 

Our clients never 
come to “ Waterloo.” 











The George P. Rowell Advertising Co., 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 8 








